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The Annual Meeting and Reorganiza- 
tion of the American Peace Society. 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, held in the Hotel Raleigh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 10th, was the most important 
meeting which the Society has held in recent years. 
A summary of the proceedings is given on another 
page, including the text of the revised Constitution 
and also of the Annual Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors in full, with a condensed statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the year, taken from the 
treasurer’s report. 

For the first time an effort was made this year to 
have the branch societies, which now number 
twenty-five, represented by official delegates at the 
annual meeting. This attempt was made with a 
view of trying to put in operation at once the new 
federative plan of the Society’s reorganization. The 
result was of course not what it is expected that it 





will be in future years, when the representative 
system comes into full force, but a good beginning 
was, however, made. Nine of the important branch 
societies were represented by 15 delegates. The 
meeting was full of interest, and the discussions on 
the various phases of the reorganization were un- 
usually clear and strong and carried on in a fine 
spirit. The members present all showed their deep 
and genuine interest in the effective promotion of 
the cause of peace, and it was encouraging to believe 
that the disposition manifested was representative of 
the general spirit of the pacifists throughout the 
country and the world. 

The subject which claimed the chief attention of 
the meeting was the reorganization of the Society 
and the revision of the Constitution through which 
it was sought to effect this reorganization. In this 
revised Constitution an effort was made to embody 
the bases of a federation of all the peace forces in 
the nation, with a view to preventing duplication of 
effort and waste of energy and means. The Consti- 
tution as presented, after slight changes and addi- 
tions, was adopted with practical unanimity and 
much enthusiasm. 

The new Constitution, which was immediately put 
into full force, provides that of the board of directors 
twelve shall be elected by the Society at large, and 
that in addition to these each branch society having 
100 members shall choose one member of the board 
and an additional director for each additional 500 
members. It will be noticed that the Constitution 
also provides that the board of directors may invite 
other peace organizations of special character to ap- 
point each a member of the board. Under this pro- 
vision the Carnegie Endowment, the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference, the World Peace Foundation, the 
Society for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes, the American Association for International 
Conciliation, and the American School Peace League 
have been invited to choose each one member of the 
board, and one or two other organizations of similar 
character will likewise, be invited to do the same. 
The twelve members at large of the new board were 
elected at the annual meeting and thirteen directors 
have been chosen by constitutent branches. It is 
expected that a few more of this class of directors 
will be appointed by branches at an early date. 

When this scheme is fully carried out, as is now 
certain to be the case, there will be such a union and 
co-operation of the peace forces of the country as 
has not heretofore been possible. A study of the Con- 
stitution will show that this federation is in nowise 
to interfere with the independence and autonomy of 
the various constituent societies. These are to be 
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independent in their own fields, but the union is 
intended to enable them to throw the whole weight 
of their influence, in a large and constructive way, 
into the strengthening and advancement of the cause, 
which had already begun to suffer by the lack of 
unity and coherence among the various forces al- 
ready working for the peace of the world. 

It is the purpose of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society to complete as quickly as possible the 
organization of the national forces working for peace 
by the creation of branch societies in all the States 
where none now exist. Since the adoption of this 
federative plan at the annual meeting new State 
branches have already been organized in Vermont 
and Rhode Island, and two or three others are nearly 
ready to be announced. 

Another feature of the new plan of work is to 
establish departments in certain groups of States 
throughout the country as fast as possible, in order 
that the work in each of these-sections may have the 
constant benefit of the services of a strong worker 
giving himself entirely to that particular field. <A 
new department, as announced on another page has 
just been organized for the South Atlantic States, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, making five such de- 
partments already in operation. 

It was strongly felt at the annual meeting that, 
in spite of the discouragement naturally following 
from the wars and disturbances now going on in 
various parts of the world, there is every reason for 
the peace forces to be encouraged to continue and 
further enlarge their operations, as all the great 
currents of civilization and progress are setting 
steadily toward the grand consummation for which 
the American Peace Society and other similar organi- 
zations have been steadily working for so manv 
years. We ask the loyal and hearty co-opertion of 
all the pacifists of the country in this new fort to 
increase the power and efficiency of the peace forces 
of the nation. 





The Lake Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference. 


The Eighteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, held May 15 to 17, was on the 
whole a worthy successor to those which had gone be- 
fore. About the usual number of guests, 300 or more, 
had accepted Mr. Smiley’s invitation to enjoy his gener- 
ous hospitality for the days of the conference. 

We observed an unusual number of new faces in the 
meetings, and the absence of many of those who had 
often participated in former conferences was particu- 
larly noticeable. Only six of those, outside of the 
Smiley family, who attended the first conference in 
1895 were present this year. The South and West, 
Canada and South America were more strongly repre- 
sented than usual, and the number of guests from Eu- 
rope and Asia added an interesting feature and gave 
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the conference more of an international character than 
it had ever before had. Among these latter were Dr. A. 
Gobat, secretary of the International Peace Bureau at 
serne; Dr. Christian L. Lange, director of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union Bureau at Brussels; Baron de 
Neufville and wife and daughter, of Frankfort; Dr. 
Otfried Nippold, of the University of Berne; Abdul 
Baha, the distinguished Persian teacher, and a group of 
Persians with him; Dr. K. Assakawa, a distinguished 
Japanese scholar, now professor at Yale; Jean de Pu- 
ligny, a distinguished French engineer; Rustom Rus- 
tomjee and wife, of India, and a fine group of Cana- 
dians. 

The speaking in the conference was on the whole of 
a high order. A few of the addresses were exception- 
and we hope to give our friends the pleasure 
PEACE 


ally strong, 
of reading some of these in the ADVOCATE OF 
during the summer months. There was, necessarily, a 
good deal of repetition of what had been said in pre- 
vious conferences, and some of the remarks were dis- 
tinctly platitudinous. 

There was a touch of discouragement in the gather- 
ing, especially in the earlier part, over the fate in the 
Senate of the arbitration treaties which had aroused 
so much enthusiasm throughout the country. But the 
conference soon rallied from this, and did not waste 
much time in mourning over the failure of the Senate 
to rise to a high sense of its responsibility and an ade- 
quate appreciation of the unusual opportunity which had 
come to it. Mohonk set its face again resolutely toward 
the future, in the belief that the apparent setback given 
by the Senate to the principles of universal, unlimited 
arbitration will soon be overcome by the evident deter- 
mination of the people of the country to perfect such a 
system of settlement of international disputes as will 
make recurrence of war between this and any other 
country practically impossible. 

On the question of limitation of armaments, the most 
urgent political question of the day, the conference did 
not, to our regret, take again the positive and une- 
quivocal stand which it took a year ago, though the 
platform adopted proved that the members as a whole 
were not inclined to recede from their previous attitude. 

The reports of the meetings have been widely circu- 
lated in the public press, and we are sure that the in- 
fluence of the conference will be widespread throughout 
the nation, and in Europe as. well, and will prove a 
strong support to the President in carrying through 
the plans for the further advancement of the peace 
movement which he is understood to be preparing for 
the coming winter. 

We give below the platform which was adopted on 
the last day, which sums up in a concise and admirable 
way the sense of the conference: 
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PLATFORM OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The Eighteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration expresses its profound gratitude 
to the President of the United States for his illustrious 
service for the cause of international peace in the effort 
for the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France. We believe that the President, in this memora- 
ble effort, represented the great popular sentiment of 
the American people; and, deploring the defeat for the 
moment of his high purpose, we call upon the people 
for unremitting endeavor to secure the early conclusion 
of treaties of equal or broader scope with the great na- 
tions of the world. . 

It is pre-eminently the duty of the United States to 
maintain strong leadership in this commanding cause. 
We gratefully remember the initiative of its government 
for the second Hague Conference and for the estab- 
lishment of the Court of Arbitral Justice; we record 
with satisfaction the recent ratification by the Senate 
of the United States of the Declaration of London 
which makes it possible to establish the International 
Prize Court, the convention for which was previously 
ratified by the United States Senate, and on the eve of 
the creation of the committee to prepare the program 
for the third conference, we urge such broad and ad- 
vanced American action as shall contribute to secure 
the most efficient basis of organization and procedure 
for this and future conferences, the adoption of a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty, the marked development of the 
international court, and united action for the limita- 
tion of armaments, the decrease of which should corre- 
spond to the steady increase of the instrumentalities for 
the legal and peaceful settlement of disputes. 

We emphasize anew the need of earnest efforts every- 
where for such a public opinion as shall compel the 
powers party to the Hague Conventions to respect the 
same in letter and spirit and to resort to no hostilities 
until all possible means of peaceful settlement are ex- 
hausted. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference, which has given to 
business men so prominent a place in its activities, 
views with peculiar satisfaction the fact that the Inter- 
national Congress of Chambers of Commerce, which 
has always conspicuously recognized the cause of arbi- 
tration, has given it the first place on the program of 
its coming session in this country. At a time when 
commercial interests are recognizing, as never before, 
that the system of war and growing armaments violates 
the first principles of economy and good business, we 
welcome this great Congress as an occasion of the 
largest promise for international advance. 

The presence at this conference of representatives of 
so many countries, and especially of the general secre- 
taries of the two chief international agencies of the 
» peace movement, the Interparliamentary Union and the 
International Peace Bureau, is an inspiring evidence of 
the broadening co-operation of the world’s peace workers. 
We greet with satisfaction the multiplying interchanges 
of teachers and students and every movement that 
brings the peoples closer together. International work 
must be internationally done, and only pervasive and 
persistent education can create the international mind 
which is the only sure defense from the dangers always 
liable to arise from false patriotism and selfish political 
ambitions. To this high work of education we urge 
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increased devotion from every agency which shapes pub- 
lic opinion, 


—_*7o 


Editorial Notes. 


The anti-conquest resolution  intro- 
duced by Hon. Samuel W. McCall, of 
Massachusetts, was favorably reported 
from the House Committee on Foreign Affairs at the 
middle of last month. The resolution authorizes the 
President to instruct the delegates of the United States 
to the next Hague Conference and the Pan-American 


The McCall 
Resolution. 


Conference to express to these bodies the desire of the 
United States “that in all treaties of arbitration, amity, 
and peace to be negotiated by the signatory powers in 
the future, a preamble be inserted by which the powers 
mutually recognize their national independence, terri- 
torial integrity, and absolute sovereignty in domestic 
affairs, and that they will not seek to increase their 
territories by conquest, and to endeavor to secure a 
declaration to that effect from the conferences.” 

The Foreign Affairs Committee believes that the ac- 
ceptance of the principle of the resolution by the powers 
would be a long step forward toward preparing the con- 
ditions of permanent peace, and Mr. McCall feels that 
this would help to solve the problem of limitation and 
reduction of armaments, and that it would do much to 
allay the feeling of some of the countries south of us 
that we desire to obtain a part of their territory. We 
shall await with interest the action of the House and 
the Senate on this most important proposition. 





The establishment of a department 
of the work of the American Peace 
Society for the South Atlantic States 
has been under contemplation for some two years past. 
Way has at last opened for its inauguration. The 
headquarters of the department will be located at At- 
lanta, where it will be in co-operation with the Georgia 
Peace Society, which was organized more than a year 
White, of the University of 


A New 
Department. 


ago, with Dr. Henry C. 
Georgia, as president, and Dr. George Brown, of At- 
The department will be opened at 


lanta, as secretary. 
Prominent men of 


Atlanta the 1st of September. 
Atlanta who have been consulted on the subject have 
expressed themselves as delighted with the action of the 
society in creating this department at Atlanta, and have 
declared their purpose to co-operate in every way possi- 
ble. Among these are Mr. Clark Howell, of the Atlanta 
Constitution; Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Dr. George 
Brown, and others. Dr. J. J. Hall, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, of Fayetteville, N. C., has been chosen 
as the director of the department. Dr. Hall has been 
for many years deeply interested in the peace move- 
ment. He has spoken often on the subject, and secured 
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the adoption of resolutions in its favor by a number of 
church conventions in the South. He went as a dele- 
gate to the London Peace Congress of 1908. He is well 
The Fayetteville Observer 
says of him: “He is a speaker of eloquence and power, 
Dr. Hall 


born in England, and came to America with his bride 


equipped for this work. 


and possesses great executive ability.” was 


in 1870. After working a while in Canada, he came to 
this country, and has held pastorates in Norfolk, Va., 
and in Raleigh and Fayetteville, N. C. He has fre- 
quently been called prominent 
churches in London during the summer vacations. He 
has been often called “the church-building pastor,” be- 
cause of his influence in securing the erection of a num- 
ber of fine church buildings. Dr. Hall has taken great 
interest and an active hand in many movements for the 
public good. He has already many friends in Atlanta, 
and we expect the work of the new department to pros- 
per and grow strong under his direction. 


upon to preach in 





Robert C. Root, director of the Pa- 
cific Coast Department of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, writes as follows 


Peace Day 
on the 
Pacific Coast. 


of the splendid suecess of the Pacific Coast celebration 
of the 18th of May, this year: 


“Peace Day was a joy and delight with us this year. 
In the schoolboy’s vernacular, ‘there was something 
doing every minute.’ We placed a speaker before the 
students of Whittier College, another before the 800 
prospective teachers in the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, and Professor Krehbiel, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, before the 2,000 students of our local Polytechnic 
High School, not to mention the five addresses given by 
me to grammar and intermediate schools on Peace Day. 
This came on Friday, May 17, this year, of course, and 
on the next morning we found in our biggest daily, 
The Times, a write-up stating that in nearly all of the 
407 schools of Los Angeles county they had Peace Day 
exercises. This all ‘happened’ because our Peace Soci- 
ety had sent to every school principal in Los Angeles 
county suggestive Peace Day programs and some val- 
uable literature to aid in its observance. We had, how- 
ever, the sympathetic and active co-operation of Prof. 
J. H. Francis, our city superintendent, and Prof. Mark 
Keppel, our county superintendent of schools. Prof. 
Francis sent every principal in the city of Los Angeles 
a copy of the suggestive programs, and suggested that 
the day be suitably observed. Results of this little 
campaign you will note in the copy of the Times sent 
you yesterday, and in the foregoing statements. In ad- 
dition to this, we received here in the office a large num- 
ber of letters from high-school men, college presidents, 
and normal school presidents all over the coast, and 
some in the Rocky Mountain States, in response to the 
request that we sent them to observe the day, stating 
that they would gladly make note of it and have exer- 
cises suitable for the occasion. Never before have we 
had such general co-operation for the observance of 
Peace Day throughout the city, county, State, and en- 
tire Pacific coast.” 
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The Vermont 
Peace 
Society. 


Another New England branch of 
the American Peace Society has just 
been formed, for Vermont, leaving 
of the New England States only Rhode Island yet un- 
organized, and that State will have a branch at Provi- 
dence probably before this paper reaches our readers. 
In the early days Vermont was among the foremost 
States to have a peace society, the Vermont Society 
being created in 1819, only four years after those in 
New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts. In the forma- 
tion of the new society, Dr. James L. Tryon, director 
of our New England Department, had the hearty co- 
operation of President Spooner, of Norwich Univer- 
sity; Hon. Mason 8S. Stone, secretary of the State Board 
of Education, and Mr. W. H. Crockett, editor of the 
Montpelier Morning Journal. Mayor Estee was pres- 
ent at the organization meeting in the City Hall, Mont- 
pelier, May 3, and gave encouragement to the work. 
Mr. A. J. Sibley presided, and Rev. W. R. Clarke served 
as secretary. Many representative people have written 
to Dr. Tryon welcoming the new society. As Vermont 
is a mountain State and there is difficulty in getting 
people together, a plan has been adopted to make up 
the membership in the new society by the appointment 
of delegates from various commercial, patriotic, civil, 
and educational associations and churches. Through 
these delegates it is expected that the people will be kept 
in close touch with the progress of the peace movement 
and be in a position to co-operate with it in securing 
legislation when a treaty or other international measure 
in which the peace movement is interested is before 
Congress, 

The honorary president of the society is the distin- 
guished ex-Senator George F. Edmunds. The presi- 
dent is Hon. Frank Plumley, of Northfield, member of 
the United States Congress. Mr. Harrison J. Conant 
is secretary, and Mr. A. W. Ferrin, treasurer. Among 
the vice-presidents are the governor of the State, several 
ex-governors, both United States Senators, and the 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church. The active vice-presi- 
dents are President C. H. Spooner, of Norwich Univer- 
sity; President Guy Benton, of the University of Ver- 
mont, and President John M. Thomas, of Middlebury 
College. The board of directors consists of sixteen 
prominent persons, six of whom are from Montpelier, 
and the others from Bennington, Burlington, St. Al- 
bans, Enosburg Falls, University of Vermont, Rutland, 
Barre, Northfield, and Woodstock. 





The Peace Day Bulletin, compiled 
by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews at the 
request of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Philander P. Claxton, and issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education, reached 
every State in the Union, as well as many foreign coun- 


The Eighteenth 
of May. 
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tries. Besides the 12,500 sent out from the National 
Bureau of Education, the following peace societies 
bought from the Government Printing Office, in Wash- 
ington, the number designated: American School Peace 
League, 4,000; World Peace Foundation, 1,000; New 
York Peace Society, 6,500; Connecticut Peace Society, 
4,000; Maryland Peace Society, 2,000; Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in Philadelphia, 1,000; District of Co- 
lumbia Branch of the American School Peace League, 
500; Buffalo Peace Society, 200. A great many were 
also distributed through the kindness of Mrs. J. Mal- 
colm Forbes, who purchased 12,000. More than 200 
copies of the Bulletin were sent to foreign countries. 
Several school boards in Massachusetts and also several 
principals of schools purchased enough copies from the 
American School Peace League to supply their teachers, 
among them being those of Boston, Newton, Spring- 
field, New Bedford, ete. A circular letter, recommend- 
ing the observance of the day, sent out from each State 
Branch of the American School Peace League to the 
superintendents and principals, brought more than a 
thousand letters from teachers to the office of the League 
requesting literature on the international peace move- 
ment, and in each case a Peace Day Bulletin and a gen- 
erous supply of literature was sent. The American 
School Peace League and the World Peace Foundation 
worked together in filling these requests. Many of 
these letters were from superintendents and principals 
who sent complete lists of their teachers, asking that 
each one be supplied with literature. Every request of 
this nature was answered. Some of the State superin- 
tendents in States where the League has no branch co- 
operated most willingly in distributing Bulletins. Prac- 
tically all the educational magazines of the country and 
many of the newspapers printed announcements con- 
cerning the Bulletin, and stated that free literature 
obtained from the American School 
A syndicate article on the observance of Peace 


could be Peace 
League. 
Day was prepared by Mr. William Atherton Du Puy, 
of Washington. This article covered a whole page in 
the Sunday issues of twenty leading newspapers. 
Never before has such a thorough campaign been 
made to secure the observance of Peace Day in the 
schools, not only by the School Peace League and its 
branches, but also by all the important peace societies 
of the country, and never have teachers shown such a 


keen desire to inform themselves on the subject. 





The executive committee of the 
The Angell Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
een tion of Cruelty to Animals is appeal- 


ing for help, and we are glad to publish its “battle-cry,” 
for the American Peace Society has many members in 
the Bay State who were warm friends of George T. An- 
gell, the friend of “every living creature” : 
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“<The society has a great work before it, and it earn- 
estly asks the aid and prayers of every man and women 
in Massachusetts who believes in God and has sympathy 
for his suffering creatures.’ 

“With these words, George T. Angell, the founder of 
our societies, in April, 1868, closed an ardent appeal for 
money and help in all the Boston papers. ‘This was the 
beginning, forty-four years ago. 

“These words we constitute now our ‘battle-cry’ to 
raise the funds necessary to build not only an ‘Angell 
Memorial Animal] Hospital,’ but to erect in connection 
with this a building suitable for a permanent home for 
the societies he founded, and that will afford the means 
of materializing and perpetuating the ideals for which 
he gave his life and substance. For years the societies 
have been greatly handicapped in their work by lack of 
proper facilities and funds. 

“Every man and woman in Massachusetts ‘who be- 
lieves in God’ should enlist in this army of helpers and 
bring to this work all that is best in him and her to 
assist the societies to accomplish their great task. 

“NATHANIEL T. KIpDDER, 
Francis H. Row ey, 
Mrs. George T. ANGELL, 
“Krecutive Committee, $1,000,000 Building 
and Endowment Fund Angell Memorial.” 


a 


What the Peace Organizations are 
Doing. 


The Woman’s Social Committee of the New York 
Peace Society gave a reception to Abdul Baha, the dis- 
tinguished Persian teacher now in this country, on the 
13th of May, in the Hotel Astor, New York. The 
assembly room of the hotel was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise presided, and brief 
addresses were made by him, by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Dr. Percy 8S. Grant, Consul-General Topa- 
kyan, of Persia, and Prof. William Jackson, of Colum- 
bia University. Abdul Baha said, among other things: 
“Truly, there is no greater glory for man than the serv- 
ice of most great peace. Peace is light; war is dark- 
ness. Peace is life; war is death. Peace is guidance; 
war is misguidance. Peace is founded on good; war is 
a satanic institute. Peace is conducive to illumination ; 
war is destructive of light. Peace and amity are fac- 
tors of existence ; war is decomposition, or lack of exist- 
ence. Wherever the banner of peace is raised it is con- 
ducive to the welfare of the world.” 

The executive committee of the Connecticut Peace 
Society has decided to open an office and headquarters 
for the society in the city of Hartford. Of the branches 
of the American Peace Society already having estab- 
lished offices are the Massachusetts Peace Society, the 
New York Peace Society, the Chicago Peace Society, 
and the Southern California Peace Society. Others 
will soon open headquarters. The Connecticut Society 
will hold its annual meeting at Waterbury, on June 17, 
and be the guests at dinner in the evening of the Water- 
bury Business Men’s Club. 

On May 24, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of Con- 
gress from St. Louis, was re-elected president of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
This is the ninth time that Mr. Bartholdt has been thus 
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honored by his colleagues. Senator T. E. Burton, of 
Ohio, was re-elected vice-president. A very large part 
of what the United States Group of the Union has ac- 
complished has been due to the devotion and unremit- 
ting labors of these two distinguished statesmen. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Peace Soci- 
ety was held at the rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy street, Boston, May 24, at 3 p.m. Annual 
reports were made and officers chosen for the coming 
year. At 6.30 in the evening the members dined to- 
gether in the club dining hall. The principal speakers 
were Prof. J. C. Bracq, of Vassar College, who spoke 
on “The Staple Forces of Peace,” and Prof. John K. 
Lord, of Dartmouth College, whose topic was “The 
Arbitration of Questions of National Honor.” 


Just as we are going to press word comes that the 
Rhode Island Peace Society, which has had a contin- 
uous existence since 1818, has voted to become one of 
the constituent branches of the American Peace Society. 
This makes the sixth State society in New England to 
come into the federation, and completes the State organ- 
ization of the work in New England. Details of the 
meeting at Providence at which this action was taken 
have been sent us by Dr. Tryon, the director of our New 
England Department, and will be given next month. 


On the 20th of May, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, presi- 
dent of the American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, asked unanimous consent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the immediate consideration of his reso- 
lution asking for an appropriation of $2,500 toward the 
support of the Bureau of the Union at Brussels. 
Though most of the governments make appropriations 
of this kind, and though our Congress has more than 
once made a grant of this amount, objection to imme- 
diate consideration was made by Mr. Fitzgerald, of 
New York, and the subject was dropped. The resolu- 
tion will go to the calendar and the appropriation will 
doubtless be made later, but that any member of Con- 
gress should have raised objection to what Mr. Bar- 
tholdt was asking is not complimentary to that body. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s questions showed that he had little, if 
any, knowledge of the Interparliamentary Union and 
the great work which it has done and is doing, 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association, affiliated with 
the American Peace Society, has done a fine year’s 
work in securing the writing and delivery of orations 
for the peace prizes. Eighty colleges, in eleven States, 
have participated. Three hundred orations were 
written. Two thousand dollars were spent in prizes 
and about eight hundred dollars in expenses of travel, 
printing, etc., by the secretary, and in expenses in- 
curred by the colleges, students, and State associations. 
The National Contest between the two young men, Mr. 
Blanshard, from Michigan University, and Mr. Weis- 
man, from Western Reserve University, who had won 
first place in their respective districts, held at Lake 
Mohonk during the Arbitration Conference, was one of 
the most interesting of its kind we have ever witnessed. 
The speaking by the young men was superb. President 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, president of 
the association, presided. Preparations for the meeting 
had been made by Prof. S. F. Weston, the efficient sec- 
retary of the association. The prizes, $100 and $75, 
were given by Mary and Helen Seabury, whose praise 


for the noble service they are rendering is in the mouths 
of all the pacifists. We shall publish in our next issue 
both of these orations. 


The European Bureau of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace held its first general meeting 
at Paris on May 29. At the banquet in the evening, 
with which the program of the day was concluded, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who presided, an- 
nounced that the Foundation had decided to concen- 
trate its efforts upon the education of the masses of 
the people. Baroness Von Suttner, who was present, 
and on her way to this country, made an address, in 
which she urged the women of all nations to labor 
more energetically for the peace of the world. 


—- eee -_ -— - 


Brief Peace Notes. 


... The Commission on Arbitration and Peace of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
has received a gift of $5,000 from Mrs. Elmer Black, 
of New York, to aid in carrying on the work of the 
Commission among the churches. The gift was an- 
nounced at a meeting of the Commission in New York 
on May 13, by Rev. Frederick Lynch, secretary. 


...+ In a communication announcing her personal 
contribution of $50,000 to the Ninth International Red 
Cross Conference in Washington last month, at which 
were gathered delegates from thirty-two countries, the 
Empress of Japan expresses the hope that in uniting to 
extend the operations of the Red Cross in time of peace 
the nations of the world may come to know one another 
so well that after a while there will be no more war. 


. A dispatch from Berne, on May 24, informs us 
that the Swiss government has voted $2,000 for a clock, 
which will be placed in the tower of the Peace Palace 
at The Hague, as Switzerland’s gift to the edifice. Swiss 
clocks need no commendation. 


The American Free Religious Association, at its 
convention in Boston on May 23, adopted a strong peace 
resolution, urging that the United States continue to 
take the position of leadership in the “war against 
war,” deploring “the narrowness and _partizanship 
which worked the recent mutilation by the Senate of 
the general arbitration treaties,” urging our people to 
continue their endeavors to secure the earliest possible 
conclusion of similar or broader treaties with all the 
leading nations of the world, rejoicing at the notable 
development of the machinery for the legal settlement 
of controversies, and emphasizing the duty of the corre- 
sponding curtailment of the machinery for their settle- 
ment by force. The resolution hailed the courageous 
action of the Naval Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in declining to make appropriation this year 
for any addition to our force of battleships as the 
“promising beginning of a better policy.” 


The Philadelphia Friends Yearly Meeting (Hick- 
site), at its recent annual session, adopted a strong reso- 
lution of protest against the passage of the Warren bill 
(Senate No. 4241), which appropriates $100,000 for the 
support of rifle practice in the public schools and pro- 
vides for the loan of certain government rifles to the 
schools. Everybody ought to protest against the bill. 
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The Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the American Peace Society. 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society was held at the Hotel Raleigh, Washing- 
ton,.D. C., May 10, 1912, at 2 o’clock p. m., with Senator 
Burton, the president, in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes of the special meet- 
ing held on December 8, the annual reports of the treas- 
urer and the board of directors were presented. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the receipts for 
the year had been $31,878.66 and the expenditures 
$25,156.07. The large excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures was due to the fact that the subvention received 
in April from the Carnegie Peace Endowment was in 
part to cover the months of May and June of the com- 
ing year, and that the $6,000 received from the Car- 
negie Endowment to cover Mr. Carnegie’s pledge for 
1911 was received in June and July, instead of in Jan- 
uary, as in previous years. The report shows that the 
reserve fund now amounts to $11,000 par value, and to 
about $12,435 market value. 

The annual report of the board of directors was then 
presented by Secretary Trueblood. It was voted to re- 
ceive the report and publish it in the ApvocaTEe oF 
Peace. (The report will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. ) 

Mr. Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary, presented the 
following resolutions in regard to the twenty years of 
service of Dr. Trueblood as secretary of the society: 


Whereas, on May 5, 1912, Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood completed twenty years of service as general sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the said American Peace Society, as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., this 10th day of May, 
1912, in its eighty-fourth annual meeting, hereby ten- 
ders to Dr. Trueblood its loving gratitude for the faith- 
ful, efficient, and distinguished service rendered by him 
to the society and to the cause which the society seeks to 
promote. 

The American Peace Society has been ‘singularly 
favored in the illustrious line of men who have served 
in its general secretaryship. The first secretary, Wil- 
liam Ladd, who was also the first president and treasurer 
of the society, consecrated his talents, his money, his 
strength, his very life, to the peace cause. When liter- 
ally worn out in campaigning for a warless civilization, 
so that he could no longer stand upon his feet, the ven- 
erable man would prop himself up on his knees and 
preach the evangel of justice and peace. Dying, he left 
money to the society, to be immediately expended in 
carrying on its work. To William Ladd is the world 
indebted for the plan of a congress of nations, with 
legislative and judicial functions. And it is William 
Ladd’s idea which, in our day, is being wrought out so 
marvelously in the Hague institutions. 

Dr. George C. Beckwith, as secretary, devoted a third 
of a century to the society, keeping it alive during 
the precarious years of the lamentable Civil War, His 


literary and oratorical and editorial work was of a very 
high order. His little Manual of Peace is real litera- 
ture. Although published over half a century ago, it 
still throbs with life and power. Under Dr. Beckwith’s 
will the American Peace Society was made beneficiary 
of his estate, and even up to the present moment the 
income from this trust fund established by Dr. Beck- 
with has been the chief permanent source of income of 
the Society. 

Nor should the society ever forget Secretary James 
B. Miles, out of whose extended tour of Europe in 1872 
resulted the organization, the next year, of what is now 
the well-known and influential International Law Asso- 
ciation. 

Another secretary was Rev. Rowland B. Howard, the 
immediate predecessor of Dr. Trueblood. Mr. Howard 
laid down his life a martyr to the cause, dying in Rome 
from fever contracted while attending the universal 
peace congress in that city in 1891. 

No one can read the life story or study the recorded 
utterances of these men, and of others who have filled 
the general secretaryship with signal ability and equal 
fidelity, without feeling that few organizations have 
been so highly favored in the quality of men who have 
served them as has the American Peace Society. To 
choice intellectual gifts have been joined unselfishness, 
singleness of purpose, and a devotedness bordering on 
the sublime. These men laid. the foundations in times 
when pacifism was little known and less respected. 
Laboring with pathetically inadequate resources and 
almost no co-operation, these stalwart pioneers, because 
the cause was God’s own cause and they were God’s own 
kind of men, succeeded in achieving results which to us 
seem really remarkable, almost impossible, considering 
the obstacles which confronted them. Into their labors, 
in this later period of greater ripeness, have entered the 
pacifists of our day. 

Not inferior in intellectual ability and moral goodness 
to the earlier leaders is the man who, under “the God 
of Peace,” has been the recognized leader of the organ- 
ized peace movement in America during the past full 
score of years. During this particular double decade 
the movement, as embodied in the historic sixty-four 
vears of its history—or, if we reckon from the date of 
the organization of its first constituent society, which 
was also the first peace society in the history of the 
world—greater momentum than was gathered in the 
preceding seventy-seven years. Because of the modern 
economic, industrial, commercial, social, educational, 
and ethical development, men today are readier to at- 
tempt a congress of nations than they were when Ladd 
first suggested the plan, which plan doubtless seemed to 
his contemporaries like a dazzlingly daring project 
caught down from above the clouds. Happily, at the 
present internationalism, instead of coming down from 
the clouds, rapidly is being built up on earth, based on 
the solid foundation of the unescapable economic needs 
of the human family. 

It has been Dr. Trueblood’s unique privilege to lead 
in such a remarkable era as this, in an era when history 
is making with an unprecedented rapidity. To him has 
it been given to bring the society most successfully 
through its transition period. With statesmanlike wis- 
dom has he done this, establishing the society on a new 
and broader and firmer basis than ever before. As the 
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foremost peace editor in the world, as an effective plat- 
form speaker, as the official representative of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society in the great peace congresses in the 
United States and abroad, he has measured up to the 
high traditions of his office, to the ever multiplying and 
exacting duties and to the almost bewildering oppor- 
tunities of the new century. He has added lustre to an 
already glorious record. As our spokesman he has rep- 
resented us with distinction and compelled public atten- 
tion to a = theme. ‘Tactfully, patiently, self-deny- 
ingly, wisely has he toiled, interpreting the times, point- 
ing out next steps to take, restraining the erringly im- 
pulsive, heartening the dispirited. If, now and then, 
in the fierce swirl of some sudden crisis, other workers 
sometimes have differed as to policy or method, time 
and events almost invariably have vindicated Dr. True- 
blood’s judgment. Discernment, unswerving loyalty to 
lofty principles, unfaltering courage in the face of tem- 
porary reverses have characterized the man. And the 
members of the American Peace Society have learned 
to appreciate the sterling character which rings true in 
times when other men are tempted to compromise; they 
have learned to trust the clear vision and the sturdy 
and steady good sense in which so many reformers are 
deficient ; they have learned to admire his splendid big 
manhood, which causes him to tower as a moral prince 
among the choice souls of our generation; they have 
learned to love him; therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Peace Society, in addi- 
tion to tendering its gratitude to Dr. Trueblood in this 
week which marks the rounding out of twenty notable 
years as general secretary, would also take this oppor- 
tunity to felicitate itself upon the privilege of being 
served by such men as a Ladd, a Beckwith, a Miles, a 
Howard, a Trueblood. And, on this glad occasion, con- 
gratulating the living standard-bearer upon the years 
of fruitful service nobly rendered and indelibly re- 
corded, it tenders its heartiest greetings, with the prayer 
that the choice benedictions of heaven may attend our 
revered and beloved general secretary, so that, for many 
years to come, he may continue to pour his life into 
that ever-improving civilization which is headed in the 
direction of universal justice and perpetual peace. 

The resolution was unanimously and enthusiastically 
adopted, and ordered to be printed in the ADvocATE oF 
PEACE. 

The committee on the revision of the constitution, 
appointed on the 8th of December, then made its report. 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey, chairman of the committee, 
in presenting the revised constitution, made a brief 
statement of the conditions which had made it neces- 
sary to reorganize the society so as to make it possible 
to bring all the peace forces of the country into general 
federation. After being read, the revised constitution 
was taken up and discussed article by article. This 
was the most important business of the day, and much 
of the afternoon was devoted to it. The discussion was 
an unusually able and interesting one. Various amend- 
ments were suggested and carefully considered, some of 
which were approved and others rejected. The consti- 
tution as finally adopted is given hereafter. 


The names of the delegates to the annual meeting 
appointed by the branch societies were then called, and 
fifteen responded to their names, representing the socie- 
ties of Buffalo, Chicago, Connecticut, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, southern Cali- 
fornia, and the German-American Peace Society. 
Representatives appointed by other branch societies 
failed to respond and some of the societies failed to 
name delegates. 

Mr. Charles R. Dean, chairman of the nominating 
committee, then proposed names of persons to serve 
as president, vice-presidents, general secretary, treas- 
urer, auditor, and twelve directors at large. No nomi- 
nation was made for the new position of executive direc- 
tor, as the executive committee had not reached a de- 
cision in the case. (The list is given on page 154.) 
The persons nominated were elected to the several posi- 
tions. The names of the representative directors chosen 
by the branch societies were then announced. (‘These 
also are given in the list on page 154.) 

A resolution presented by the Chicago Peace Society 
concerning the issuing of a peace stamp by the United 
States Government was presented and referred to the 
executive committee. 

The executive committee was authorized to appoint 
delegates to the Nineteenth International Peace Con- 


gress, to be held at Geneva, August 26 to 31 next. After - 


authorizing the sending to the Associated Press of reso- 
lutions in regard to the action of the Senate on the 
arbitration treaties, etc., the meeting adjourned at 5.40. 


MEETINGS OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Two meetings of the board of directors were held on 
the day of the annual meeting. At 10 o’clock a. m. the 
directors met to consider the draft of the annual report 
prepared by the secretary. The report was approved and 
ordered to be forwarded to the annual meeting in the 
afternoon. The treasurer’s report was also presented 
and ordered to be forwarded to the annual meeting. 
The board voted its approval of the principle adopted by 
the executive committee in the distribution among the 
branch societies of money received from the Carnegie 
Endowment, namely, that this distribution should be 
on the basis of present and prospective efficiency, and 
not on that of membership. 

It was voted to recommend to the new board of direc- 
tors that the railroad and sleeping-car expenses of the 
directors at large, when attending the meetings of the 
board, be paid by the treasurer of the American Peace 
Society, but that the traveling expenses of the repre- 
sentative directors be left to the branch societies. The 
proposed revised constitution to be presented to the an- 
nual meeting was read, and certain changes suggested 
to the committee on revision. 


The new board of directors, elected at the annual 
meeting in the afternoon, met at 8.30 in the evening, 
in the Hotel Raleigh. The board was organized by the 
election of Senator Burton as president and Benjamin 
F. Trueblood as secretary. A committee of three was 
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appointed to select the five members of the executive 
committee to be chosen from the board of directors. 
After a short recess the committee proposed Messrs. 
Bartholdt, McCall, Levering, Roberts, and Ralston to 
serve on the executive committee, the president, secre- 
tary, executive director, and treasurer to be ez-officio 
members of the committee. The report of the commit- 
tee was approved and the five members elected. 

The question of the appointment of the executive 
director was discussed and the executive committee were 
asked to submit by mail to the directors the name of 
the person whom they should select for this position, 
that no delay might occur in filling it. 

It was voted, in accordance with the new constitu- 
tion, that the following organizations be invited by the 
executive committee to appoint one representative each 
on the board of directors: The Lake Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the World Peace Foundation, the 
American School Peace League, the American Society 
for International Conciliation, and the American Soci- 
ety for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. 

It was voted that the secretary arrange, if possible, 
at the Lake Mohonk Conference for an informal meet- 
ing of the directors there present to consider the work 
of the board as a National Peace Council. 

It was voted that the transportation charges of the 
directors at large be paid. 

The question of the formation of local sections of the 
State societies and their relation to the State societies 
and to the national society, and the question of the 
admission of constituent societies, were referred to the 
executive committee, with instructions to report to the 
next meeting of the board of directors. 

A resolution presented by the committee appointed 
in the afternoon was approved and ordered to be given 
to the Associated Press. This resolution expressed re- 
gret at the mutilation of the arbitration treaties by the 
Senate, and also the hope that new treaties of similar 
character would be brought forward at an early date. 
It urged a system of arbitration for the settlement of 
all international differences of a justiciable nature with 
all the governments. 

The secretary was requested to invite suggestions 
from prominent men as to subjects to be placed on the 
program of the Third Hague Conference. 

On the request of the secretary, there was a general 
discussion as to the attitude which ought to be taken in 
the ApvocATE OF PEACE on the question of armaments. 
The editor of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE was left to use 
his own judgment in the matter. 

The meeting adjourned at 10.55 p. m. 





Constitution of the American Peace 
Society, as Revised at the Annual 
Meeting on May 10, 1912. 


ArTICLE I. This society shall be known as the AMER- 
IcAN PEACE SOcrety. 

ArticLte II. The purpose of the American Peace 
Society is to promote permanent international peace, to 
educate and organize public opinion in opposition to 
war as a means of settling international differences, and 
to promote in every proper way the general use of con- 


ciliation, judicial methods, and other peaceful means 
of avoiding and adjusting such differences. 

ArTICLE III. This society shal! include all persons, 
societies, and organizations in the United States inter- 
ested in promoting the cause of international peace that 
may associate themselves with it in accordance with the 
provisions of this constitution. 

Any person may become a member of this society by 
joining any one of its constituent societies, or by enroll- 
ing as a member at large of the American Peace Society 
and by paying into its treasury a minimum annual 
membership fee of one dollar. 

All members of constituent societies are members of 
the American Peace Society in full standing and have 
the right to participate in all meetings of the same. 

ARTICLE IV. Each of the constituent societies shall 
be autonomous in its own field, and may establish such 
relations of affiliation and co-operation with other groups 
and organizations of persons devoted to the same end 
as may seem feasible and desirable. Eaoh such society 
shall determine its. scale of membership fees, but for 
each member shall pay annually into the treasury of 
the American Peace Society the sum of fifty cents, in 
consideration of which the journal of the society shall 
be furnished. 

ArTICLE V. The affairs of the society shall be con- 
ducted by a board of directors, to be constituted as fol- 
lows, viz.: twelve, who shall be known as “Directors 
at Large,” shall be elected at the annual meeting of the 
society. The remaining members of the board, to be 
known as “Representative Directors,” shall be chosen 
by the constituent societies in the following manner: 
every such society having 100 members shall be entitled 
to choose one member of the board of directors, and an 
additional member thereof for every additional 500 
members. 

Other peace organizations shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation on the board of directors as may be deter- 
mined by the said board from time to time. 

All directors shall be chosen for the year ensuing the 
annual meeting of the American Peace Society, and 
shall hold office until their successors have qualified. 

The directors shall in all cases have the power to de- 
termine the eligibility of a society or organization to 
representation under this article of the constitution. 

The directors shall also have the power to institute 
various classes of members and to fix the annual dues 
of each class and the rights and privileges of members 
of the several classes, except that no active member of 
the society, as defined in Article ITT of this constitution, 
shall be deprived of the right to participate by vote or 
otherwise in any meeting of the society. 

The directors shall fill all vacancies occurring in any 
office or among the directors at large. 

In addition to its other functions, the board of direc- 
tors shall maintain a central clearing-house and bureau 
of information for the constituent societies, and for all 
persons and organizations in this and other countries 
engaged in promoting the cause of international peace 
and good-will. 

Special meetings of the board of directors may be 
called by the president and secretary, or the president 
and executive director, or by any three members of the 
board, on ten days’ notice. 
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ArTICLE VI. The officers of the society shall be a 
president, one or more vice-presidents, as the board of 
directors may from time to time determine ; a secretary, 
an executive director, a treasurer, and an auditor, to be 
chosen at the annual meeting of the society on the nom- 
ination of the board of directors. 

The officers shall be elected for one year, and shall 
hold office until their successors have qualified. 

ArticLe VII. There shall be an executive committee 
of the society, to consist of the president, secretary, 
executive director, treasurer, and five members of the 
board of directors, to be chosen by the board immedi- 
ately after the annual meeting. The executive commit- 
tee shall, subject to the control of the board of directors, 
administer the affairs of the society, and shall fill tem- 
porarily all vacancies occurring in any office. 

The executive committee shall choose its own chair- 
man and secretary. It shall meet at least once in each 
month, except July and August, on a fixed date to be 
determined by resolution, and shall hold special meet- 
ings at the request of the chairman-and secretary or of 
any three members. 

ArticLe VIII. The work of the society shall be or- 
ganized in two departments: A Department of Organi- 
zation and General Propaganda, to be in charge of the 
executive director, and a Department of Publication, to 
be conducted by the secretary. 

The executive director, acting under the advice of the 
executive committee, shall undertake to bring into close 
and active co-operation the peace forces of the United 
States, shall assist in organizing new peace societies, 
and in increasing the membership of those now existing. 
He shall advise with peace workers in this and other 
countries to the end that public sentiment may be or- 
ganized and strengthened, and shall make an annual 
report of his work to the board of directors. 

The secretary, acting under the advice of the execu- 
tive committee, shall, in addition to the ordinary duties 
of secretary, edit the publications of tne American 
Peace Society, and shall distribute the same. He shall 
advise with peace leaders in this and other countries as 
to the best forms of publishing propaganda, with a view 
to preventing duplication and unnecessary expense. He 
shall keep the records of the society, and shall make an 
annual report to the directors of the work in his depart- 
ment. 

ArticLe IX. The society shall hold an annual meet- 
ing in May of each year, on such day as shall be fixed 
by the executive committee, following a meeting of the 
board of directors. The reports of the secretary, the 
executive director, and treasurer, when approved by the 
board of directors, shall be presented at said annual 
meeting of the society. Special meetings of the society 
may be called by the executive committee or by any 
twenty-five members of-the society, on ten days’ notice. 

ARTICLE X. The object of this society shall never be 
changed, but the constitution may in all other respects 
be amended at the annual meeting of the society by a 
two-thirds vote, on the recommendation of the board of 
directors or of a majority of the constituent societies. 


re 


President ‘Taft’s address on “The Dawn of World 


Peace” was read in many of the schodls of Boston on 
the Hague Day Anniversary last month. 
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The Eighty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American 
Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

NSociely: 

The directors herewith submit the eighty-fourth an- 
nual report of the work of the society, with a brief 
statement of the general status of the peace movement 
throughout the world at the present time. 

The New Washington Headquarters. 

After carrying on its work from 1828 to 1834 in New 
York, from 1834 to 1837 in Hartford, and from 1837 
to 1911, a period of 74 years, in Boston, the American 
Peace Society, on the Ist of May last year, by action of 
its board of directors, moved its headquarters from Bos- 
ton to the National Capital. This change was decided 
upon by the board after careful consideration for some 
two years. The new quarters were opened in Washing- 
ton on the 1st of May last year, when the present board 
came into existence. The removal to the National Cap- 
ital has so far justified itself most fully. The society 
had always been national in name and purpose, and had 
grown te be such in fact, both in its membership and in 
the scope of its labors. The change of location has 
much inereased the feeling of this national character in 
all parts of the nation, and has made the increase of its 
membership and the creation of branch societies 
throughout the country much more easy of accomplish- 
ment. The location at the National Capital has also 
brought the management into more direct contact with 
our friends in Congress, and likewise with the Depart- 
ment of State, thus enabling us to realize more quickly 
and fully both the general sentiment of the country in 
regard to international affairs and more readily to un- 
derstand the activities of the Department of State in 
relation to international questions. This gives the So- 
ciety a power of influence which it could not otherwise 
have. 

Meetings of the Board and the Executive Committee. 


At the close of the annual meeting of the society, 
held at Baltimore on May 4th, last year, in connection 
with the Third National Peace Congress, our board met 
for organization. Provision was then made for the se- 
lection of the executive committee, to which, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of reorganization approved 
at the annual meeting, the executive work of the society 
was to be entrusted, the directors being expected to hold 
but two regular meetings during the year. 

An important meeting of the board was held at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the 8th of 
December, in connection with the special meeting of the 
society, called to consider more fully the reorganization 
of the society, with a view of trying to bring about, if 
possible, a federation of all the peace societies of the 
country. During the summer and autumn important 
interviews had taken place between representatives of 
the Carnegie Peace Endowment, the New York Peace 
Society, the American Peace Society, ete., at which 
plans for the reorganization and federation above al- 
luded to were most carefully discussed. The result was 
the calling of this special meeting of the society on the 
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8th of December, at which the scheme of reorganization 
was approved for substance of doctrine. At the meet- 
ing of our board immediately following this special 
meeting all the important lines of the society’s work 
were discussed, and a committee appointed to revise the 
constitution of the society in accordance with the plans 
which had been agreed upon. 

The executive committee, to which was committed the 
carrying forward of the various lines of the society’s 
work, has held meetings once a month from September 
to May, and a few special meetings made necessary by 
important subjects requiring particular attention. 

The Federation of the Various Peace Societies. 

The work of federating the peace societies of the 
country in and through the American Peace Society 
has been carried forward as fast as possible under all 
the circumstances. The New York Peace Society and 
the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society voted 
almost immediately to make themselves constituents of 
our organization. ‘This work of federation cannot, of 
course, be accomplished all at once, but it is hoped that 
in time the few important societies which still remain 
out of the national society may see their way later to 
come in. 

Relations wiih the Carnegie Peace Endowment. 


As a result of the action of the American Peace Soci- 
ety at the special meeting, held on the 8th of December, 
and the practical progress of the work of federation, the 
trustees of the Carnegie Peace Endowment, at their an- 
nual meeting in December, on the recommendation of 
the Department of Intercourse and Education, voted to 
make the American Peace Society the agent of their 
general propaganda work in this country, provided the 
plan of reorganization and federation should be effect- 
ively carried out. This vote carried with it an impor- 
tant subvention in support of our work, including that 
of the branch societies, which has already been paid over 
to our treasurer for the first half year, ending July Ist 
this year. It is understood that this aid will be con- 
tinued annually hereafter. Our society has thus been 
put in a position to do a larger and more effective work 
than it has ever before been in a position to accomplish, 
both in the way of educating public opinion and in 
bringing influence to bear upon the national legislature. 
The immediate effect has been to encourage our mem- 
bers and workers all over the nation to increase their 
activities. 

The Branch Societies. 

At the time of the removal of our headquarters to 
Washington the branches of the society in different sec- 
tions of the country numbered 15, including two auxil- 
iaries and the Intercollegiate Peace Association. The 
number has increased within the year to 24. When the 
plan of reorganization and federation was entered upon 
the New York Peace Society and the Pennsylvania Ar- 
bitration and Peace Society at once made themselves 
members of the federation. Later the recently organ- 
ized Washington (D. C.) Peace Society and the Ger- 
man-American Peace Society, which had for some years 
co-operated with us as an auxiliary, voted to make them- 


selves branches. New State branches have been created 


in Georgia, Oregon, Massachusetts, Maine, Nebraska, 
and New Hampshire. 


Steps have likewise been taken 
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for further State branches in Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Nearly all of the 
branch societies have been doing active work during the 
year in the circulation of literature, in holding public 
meetings, in lectures, in work for the arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France, ete. Fourteen of them 
have been granted by our executive committee appro- 
priations from the money received from the Carnegie 
Endowment, and others will likewise be given grants as 
soon as they are in proper shape to use the aid effectively. 
These appropriations have necessarily been much smaller 
than the committee would have liked to make, if it had 
had more money at its disposal. The committee have 
felt it to be wise to make appropriations to these socie- 
ties on the Lasis of efficiency, present and prospective, 
and not simply on that of membership. The support 
thus given to them has much increased their confidence 
and their ability to promote work in their several dis- 
tricts. The results are already appearing in the con- 
siderable increase of their membership and in the num- 
ber of meetings held, the literature distributed, ete. It 
is our hope now that within a year or two more the sys- 
tem of branch societies may be extended to every State 
in the Union. The list of the branches is as follows: 


Branches of the American Peace Society. 


Buffalo Peace Society, Buffalo. 
Chicago Peace Society, Chicago. 
Cleveland Peace Society, Cleveland. 
Connecticut Peace Society, Hartford. 
Georgia Peace Society, Atlanta. 
German-American Peace Society, New York. 
Italian-American Peace Society, New York. 
Maine Peace Society, Portland. 
Maryland Peace Society, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts Peace Society, Boston. 
Nebraska Peace Society, Lincoln. 
New Hampshire Peace Society, Concord, 

Section: The Derry Peace Society. 
New York Peace Society; New York. 
Oregon Peace Society, Portland, Ore. 
Northern California Peace Society, Berkeley. 
Southern California Peace Society, Los Angeles. 

Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, Phila- 

delphia. 
Utah Peace Society, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont Peace Society, Montpelier. 
State of Washington Peace Society, Seattle. 
Washington (D. C.) Peace Society. 
Auriliaries. 
Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita. 
Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, 
Intercollegiate Peace Association, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, O. 
The Departments. 


The creation of departments of the society’s work in 
different parts of the nation, with a competent director 
in charge of each of them, has already developed to a 
sufficient extent to show that this is one of the best pos- 
sible methods of promoting lasting peace work, and 
also of strengthening and enlarging the society’s power 
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and influence. The first of these departments was cre- 
ated some five years ago at Los Angeles for the Pacific 
coast, and placed in charge of Mr. Robert C. Root, 
whose work on the coast has been extremely successful. 
The second department was created for the central 
West, with headquarters at Chicago, and placed in 
charge of our efficient Field Secretary, Charles E. Beals. 
The office of this department is financed entirely by the 
Chicago Peace Society, and is proving itself a strong 
center of peace propaganda. After the removal. to 
Washington last spring, a department for the New 
England States was created, and placed in charge of 
Dr. James L. Tryon, who had previously been assistant 
secretary in the office at Boston. Dr. Tryon has within 
the year done most efficient work in the enlargement of 
the membership of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
and in the establishment of new branches for Maine and 
New Hampshire. He has also well under way the es- 
tablishment of branches for the States of Rhode Island 
and Vermont, thus completing the organization for 
peace propaganda of the entire New England territory. 
The latest department created is one for the States of 
New York and New Jersey, in which one-tenth of the 
entire population of the United States is found. Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton, of Columbia University, has been 
made the director of this important department, and 
has already in the brief time since his appointment 
been diligently engaged in working out plans for the 
development of work in that populous region. The 
executive committee has had under advisement the crea- 
tion at an early date of further departments for the 
South Atlantic States at Atlanta, Ga., and for the 
southwestern section of the country, probably at Wich- 
ita, Kan. The advantage of this system of departments 
is that it gives the peace movement in the sections cov- 
ered by them the continued services of an experienced 
worker in the organization and development of branch 
societies in the States of the district, and also in general 
peace work, through the holding of meetings, the giv- 
ing of lectures, the distribution of literature, etc. 


Membership and Finances. 


The membership of the society has steadily increased 
during the year, and numbers now something over 
5,000. Most of the increase has been through the addi- 
tion of the new branch societies. Those who were 
already members of the society in States and localities 
where branch organizations have since been formed 
have to a large extent been transferred to the member- 
ship lists of the branch societies. The total member- 
ship in the branch societies is now about 4,000, the re- 
mainder still retaining their direct membership. It is 
probable that in time when branches are organized in 
all the States of the Union there will be little member- 
ship outside of that in the branches, though it is prob- 
able that the direct membership will always have to be 
continued, as there are many persons who do not care 
to join the branch societies. One-half of the annual mem- 
bership fee of one dollar received by the Branch socie- 
ties is turned over to our general treasury, and in return 
for this the ADvocaTE OF PEACE is sent without further 
charge to all the branch members. 

Our financial condition is today better than it has 
ever before been. This is chiefly owing to the subven- 
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tion received from the Carnegie Endowment. Contri- 
butions from other sources have fallen off to some ex- 
tent, owing in part to the decease of former generous 
supporters, and in part, we fear, to the unfortunate 
notion that has gone abroad that there is no longer any 
need of persons of small means sending in their contri- 
butions. It is hoped that this unfortunate notion may 
be speedily corrected, as the demands of the society for 
means to support its vastly enlarged work are relatively 
greater at the present time than they were before the 
society received any aid from the Carnegie Endowment. 
The treasurer’s report will show that the receipts for 
the past year have been $31,878.66 and that the ex- 
penses have been $25,156.07. No legacies have been 
received during the year, but notice has been sent us of 
a bequest of $3,000 in the will of William Alexander 
Smith, late of New York State, which it is expected 
will be paid at an early date. 


General Work of the Society. 


All the usual lines of the society’s work have been 
continued—the publication and circulation of litera- 
ture, the circulation of our monthly journal, the distri- 
bution of books, lectures, organizing and holding meet- 
ings and conferences, and co-operation in congresses 
etc., with other peace agencies. ‘The general secretary, 
the directors of our four departments, the members of 
our lecture bureau and other members of the society 
have given many addresses during the year before in- 
stitutions and organizations of many kinds. Our gen- 
eral secretary has been so constantly occupied with gen- 
eral correspondence, editorial work, work in connection 
with the reorganization of the society, etc., that he has 
given somewhat less time to lectures than heretofore. 
But the heads of our departments have been most busy 
throughout the year in meeting the many calls made 
upon them for addresses on the peace movement. The 
Field Secretary’s labors in this line have been much in 
demand and widely extended in the Central West. Our 
Pacific coast representative has had almost unceasing 
labor among the high schools, colleges, churches, etc., 
along the Pacific coast. The New England director, 
in addition to his extended labors for the creation of 
branch societies, has given much time to addressing 
various kinds of audiences. Professor Dutton, though 
only recently placed in charge of the department for 
New York and New Jersey, has begun a course of visits 
to various cities for the organization of groups or com- 
mittees, which he hopes to make more extended the 
coming year. Our workers were strongly represented 
at the Third National Peace Congress, held at Balti- 
more in May last. This Congress was initiated from 
our office, though organized and carried through by a 
local committee under the lead of Theodore Marburg, 
president of the Maryland Peace Society. Our society 
was also well represented at the Lake Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, held in May last, our secretary being, 
as heretofore, a member of the business committee. Del- 
egates were appointed to represent the American Peace 
Society at the Nineteenth International Peace Congress, 
which was to have met in Rome in October, but which 
had to be postponed on account of the conditions in the 
Italian capital caused by the prevalence of cholera in 
the peninsula. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


The regular monthly edition of the ApvocaTE oF 
Peace has increased from 7,500 copies a year ago to 


9,000 copies at the present time. This increase has 
come about largely through the addition of new branch 
societies, all of whose members are supplied with the 
paper on receipt of half of the annual membership fee 
of one dollar, which is the same in the branch societies 
as in the parent society. As in former years, the jour- 
nal is furnished gratuitously, through the generosity of 
friends, to college and university libraries, theological 
schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, public libraries, ete. Our ex- 
change list is growing, and thus the paper is brought to 
the attention of many editors of weekly and other jour- 
nals. Every effort has been made to keep the paper up 
to the high standard which it has for several years been 
recognized as maintaining as a faithful and up-to-date 
exponent of the peace movement in all its phases. The 
department of news of what the peace organizations are 
doing has been considerably developed. We have not 
yet provided for a corps of assistant editors or editorial 
contributors, but it is hoped that this may be done at 
an early date. The paper is now much sought by many 
libraries where an effort is made to keep complete files 
for the use of the increasing number of persons who are 
studying the subject of peace. In connection with the 
movement inaugurated in October last to bring public 
sentiment to bear to secure the ratification by the Senate 
of the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France, a special edition of the ADvocATE OF PEACE was 
prepared devoted wholly to the subject of the treaties. 
Of this edition 100,000 copies were printed and distrib- 
uted to persons in all parts of the land whose names 
had been sent to our office by men and women interested 
in the success of the treaties. The funds for this spe- 
cial edition were supplied by the Department of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment 
through the Citizens’ National Committee, organized to 
promote the ratification of the treaties. On the Ist of 
June last year, soon after the establishment of our head- 
quarters in Washington, the ADVOCATE OF PEACE was 
entered as second-class matter at the Washington post- 
office under the act of July 16, 1894. Under this act 
we are allowed to mail the paper at the cent-a-pound 
rate to any and everybody, without the necessity of hav- 
ing a list of bona fide subscriptions. Under this ar- 
rangement, however, thie paper is not allowed to carry 
advertising. But we shall be able under this provision 
to distribute the journal in much larger editions than 
heretofore, as fast as we have the means for printing 
and mailing. We are glad to be able to record the fact 
that the ApvocaTE is more and more widely recognized 
and appreciated as a high-grade and trustworthy organ 
of the movement for world peace. 


General Literature. 


Our pamphlet literature, of which we publish some 
fifty different titles, has continued to be much in demand. 
New editions of several of the most important pam- 
phlets have been issued during the year. The demand 
for these documents comes especially from students 
in the colleges and universities, the normal and high 
schools, from the young men and women who are pre- 
paring essays and orations for the prize contests which 
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in increasing numbers are held in these institutions, 
from ministers, teachers, and others who are interested 
in the peace propaganda. We have also continued to 
handle all the important peace books, both old and new, 
dealing with the problems of peace and war. Several 
new works have been published during the year bearing 
on these problems. All of these are placed in our office 
library for permanent preservation and reference, and 
are also kept for sale to supply the increasing demands 
for peace works. 
The Lecture Bureau. 

The names of more than thirty speakers are carried 
on our list of lecturers available for addressing confer- 
ences, conventions, club meetings, church and educa- 
tional gatherings, ete. Many of these speakers have 
been much in demand in their special localities. Simi- 
lar lists of lecturers are also provided by other organi- 
zations not organically connected with ours, such as 
the World Peace Foundation, the American School 
Peace League, the Association for International Con- 
ciliation, ete. Frequent applications to be placed on 
this lecture list come to us from persons in different 
parts of the country, who have become interested in the 
promotion of the cause of peace. This furnishes an en- 
couraging indication of the general growth of the cause 
for which our society has so long stood. 


Special Work for the Arbitration Treaties. 


Soon after the treaties of arbitration with Great Brit- 
ain and France were sent by the President to the Sen- 
ate and the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was made public, it became evident that a special cam- 
paign in behalf of their ratification would have to be 
carried on among the people of the nation. A number 
of prominent peace workers, of whom our secretary was 
one, were called together in New York by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, acting director of the Department of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Peace En- 
dowment, to consider what should be done in the mat- 
ter. After several conferences it was decided to create 
a Citizens’ National Committee, composed of promi- 
nent men all over the nation who were known to be 
warm supporters of the international arbitration move- 
ment, under whose auspices the campaign for ratifica- 
tion should be carried on. Different lines of work were 
assigned by the committee to different organizations. 
Following up this general plan, our office assumed the 
task of preparing a special edition of the ApvocaTE OF 
PEACE containing the most important things which had 
been written and said on the subject, and of giving this 
a wide distribution throughout the nation. The result 
was the sending out in December the 100,000 copies of 
the journal alluded to above. In addition to this work, 
the general secretary, our department directors, and the 
leaders of a number of the branch societies assisted in 
organizing great public meetings in various sections, and 
securing influential speakers therefor. One of these, 
organized under our auspices, was held in the “Hall of 
the Americas,” Washington. It brought together an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the hall, was ad- 
dressed by President Taft and other prominent speak- 
ers, and was in every way a most impressive demonstra- 
tion in favor of the treaties. A very important line of 


this work was that undertaken among the citizens of 
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our country who are of German origin, in order to re- 
move the false impression which had gone abroad among 
them that our Government and people had practically 
ignored Germany in the matter of such treaties. ‘This 
service was committed by our executive committee to 
Dr. Ernst Richard, of Columbia University, and presi- 
dent of the German-American branch of our society. 
His work was very effective in removing misunderstand- 
ing, and the results were quickly apparent in the tele- 
grams and resolutions sent to the Senate. The action 
of the Senate on these treaties is well known to all. In 
their amended form these conventions have not yet been 
ratified by the President with the British and French 
governments. On account of the present political situ- 
ation it has not been practicable to continue for the 
time being the campaign for treaties of this sort, though 
it is expected that the subject will be taken up again by 
the President in the autumn, after the elections are 
over, and further effort made either to have them rati- 
fied in their amended form or to secure the conclusion 
of other more satisfactory treaties. 


The Third National Peace Congress. 


The Third National Peace Congress, held in Balti- 
more the first week in May last year, was one of the 
most successful peace congresses which has yet been 
held. In numbers it was not so impressive as either 
the New York or the Chicago National Congress. But 
the fact that it was opened by the President of the 
United States—the first peace congress that had ever 
been inaugurated by the head of a great nation—gave 


it a publicity and an impressiveness which no peace 


gathering had before known. An extended report of 
the proceedings of the Congress was given in the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, and it is not necessary to repeat the 
details here. Unfortunately, on account of the removal 
of the chairman of the Publication Committee to an- 
other city, the stenographic report of the proceedings 
has not yet been published, though it is understood to 
be practically ready now for distribution. No National 
Peace Congress will be held this year. The Baltimore 
Congress voted to make the American Peace Congress 
a permanent organization whose meetings should be 
held every other year. 


The Nineteenth International Peace Congress. 


The Nineteenth International Peace Congress, whose 
meeting in Rome in October last was prevented by the 
epidemic of cholera then prevailing in the peninsula, 
is announced to be held in Geneva in August next, be- 
ginning on the 26th and extending to the end of the 
month. To this congress it is important that the Amer- 
ican Peace Society should send a strong delegation, for 
whose appointment provision ought to be made today. 
Because of the failure of the congress at Rome last year, 
many of the delegates who were already in Europe were 
invited by the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, to attend the sessions of its annual meet- 
ing held at that time. This meeting proved to be of 
very great interest, and was a veritable peace congress 
in a smaller way. 

The Need of Further Education of Public Sentiment. 


A number of occurrences during the past twelve- 
month have revealed the urgent need of a much wider 
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and more thorough campaign for the enlightenment of 
public opinion and the removal from the minds and 
hearts of the people of old prejudices and illusions in 
regard to war. Italy has made war upon the Turkish 
Empire in Tripoli, in disregard of solemn obligations 
assumed in the Hague Convention for the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes, and for reasons which 
have not at all commended themselves to the other gov- 
ernments, and especially not to the peace party through- 
out the world. The Italian people seem to have been 
swept off their feet by revival of passion for war and 
the dictates of a crude patriotism which one had sup- 
posed had largely disappeared from a civilized people 
which has done so much for the progress of the world 
and among whom the peace movement had made in 
many ways most extraordinary progress. ‘This unfor- 
tunate war is still going on, neither party being willing 
as yet, though solicited by the other governments to try 
to come to an agreement, to renounce any of its preten- 
sions in the matter. In Mexico a spirit of discord and 
lawlessness has broken out, which has been a deep dis- 
appointment to those who had watched with satisfaction 
the progress of that republic during the last generation 
in what seemed to be genuine respect for law and order. 
There does not seem as yet to be any hope of a speedy 
end to this reign of lawlessness. In China a revolution 
has taken place which has cost many lives and much 
destruction of property. It is encouraging to see indi- 
cations that the outcome of this revolution, unfortunate 
as it has been in many ways, is to be a new order of 
things in that great empire, from which much may 
reasonably be expected hereafter in the further develop- 
ment of international justice and pacific relations. The 
strained relations between Great Britain and Germany 
have continued, and it has recently become known that 
only last summer a terrific war between these two great 
powers was much nearer than many had supposed. 
Though the tension has been temporarily relieved, it is 
to be feared that the spirit of mutual dislike and 
distrust is still so strong that, in spite of vigorous 
efforts of the friends of peace in the two countries 
to prevent a rupture, the danger of a great catas- 
trophe which might involve all Europe has not yet en- 
tirely passed. From these facts, and others which might 
be cited, it must be evident to all that the campaign 
for the eradication of the old spirit of lawlessness, false 
patriotism, enmity and war must be pushed with in- 
creasing vigor in all countries, in those which are sup- 
posed to be highly civilized as well as in others. 

The growth of armaments, especially of the navies of 
the great maritime powers, still goes on heaping upon 
the already overloaded taxpayers of the nations increas- 
ingly exhausting burdens which make the struggle for 
life more and more difficult and threaten ultimately to 
exhaust the vitality and producing power of the people. 
Against this mad race for supremacy in the instru- 
ments of death and destruction, which has been de- 
clared by a statesman in high position to be “a satire 
on civilization,” the opposition must be developed and 
strengthened more and more among the masses of the 
people in all countries until the governments are com- 
pelled to come to an international agreement for limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments. In this field the 
organized peace forces of the world must continue un- 
abated their labors. 
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The Strength of the Movement for World Peace. 


But it is not to these untoward events that the friends 
of peace are to look for light and guidance, but to the 
essential soundness of their principles and to the ex- 
traordinary development of interest in their cause in all 
parts of the world. The movement for world peace was 
never so strong as at the present moment, and it has 
made unwonted progress since our last annual report. 
The advance in peace sentiment among the people at 
large and the demand for security against the risk of 
war has gained to such an extent that all the capitals 
of the world are feeling its influence. The peace forces 
and agencies have within the year greatly increased 
their numbers and their power for individual and co- 
operative activity and influence. The development of 
our own society’s strength and work has been outlined 
above. The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has completed its organization in three depart- 
ments of work, all of which are to be carried forward 
with energy and zeal, backed by the power of the great 
gift which Mr. Carnegie has so highly honored himself 
by putting at the disposal of the peace movement. 
Under one of these departments, that for history and 
economics, an important conference was held last sum- 
mer at Berne, which brought together some of the fore- 
most European scholars in these fields and initiated 
the scientific study of the causes and effects of war. 
The World Peace Foundation, created by Mr. Ginn, has 
likewise completed its organization and plans of work, 
the influence of which has already begun to be felt not 
only in this country, but elsewhere. The American 
School Peace League is rapidly bringing the teachers 
of the country into a strong federation for the implant- 
ing in the minds of school children of the new ideals of 
fraternity and peace among the nations which are to 
rule the future. The American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, the Society for the Judicial Set- 
tlement of International Disputes, the American Society 
of International Law, and other organizations devoted 
wholly or in part to the cause of peace, have filled the 
year with their activities in a spirit of faith and loyalty 
to the greatest of all humanitarian movements of our 
day. In Europe, also, the same may be said of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau at Berne, which has been 
greatly strengthened and helped by a subvention from 
the Carnegie Endowment; the Interparliamentary 
Union, through its bureau at Brussels and its groups 
in the various European capitals; the hundreds of peace 
societies struggling with unfaltering faith and courage, 
though with great odds against them, to undermine and 
break down the gigantic system of militarism which 
has so long cast its dark and ominous shadow over the 
continent of Europe, and the International Concilia- 
tion Association, with its headquarters at Paris. Nor 
must we forget Japan, which has in a few years forged 
forward to almost the very front of the movement, and 
whose most eminent and distinguished statesman, Count 
Okuma, considers it a privilege and an honor to serve 
as the president of the Japanese Peace Society. The 
briefest survey of the growth and activities of these 
various peace agencies leaves no doubt of the steady 
evolution of the forces which are ultimately to rule the 
world and banish war from among the societies of men. 
The institution of war, against which we are conduct- 
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ing our campaign for peace, is, however strong it may 
seem, a waning one, destined to perish. Reason, jus- 
tice, love, the common weal, all demand and are all 
hastening its elimination. The cause in which we labor 
is already beginning to command the future. 


The General Outlook. 


After the difficulties and discouragements of the time 
are taken into full account, we are nevertheless com- 
pelled to believe that the forces which are making for 
justice, brotherhood, co-operation, and peace among the 
for the part within the nations, are 


Nations as most 


clearly gaining the ascendency over the powers of dis- 


cord. The friends of peace may therefore continue 
their struggle with the well-grounded hope that the 
prophetic day is not far off when “the nations shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks and learn war no more.” 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Board of 
Directors. 

BENJAMIN F. TrvuEBLOOD, Secretary. 


—_ —— —.w<«e - 


The International Mind. 
By Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Opening Address of Dr. Butler as Presiding Officer of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, May 15, 1912. 


At the time of our gathering one year ago it was 
natural and almost inevitable that a note of congrat- 
ulation and happy augury should be sounded. All the 
signs, both at home and abroad, seemed propitious, 
and those who had labored so long and so earnestly to 
promote the cause of international justice and inter- 
national peace could reasonably feel that substantial 
progress toward the goal of their hopes had been made. 
Today we meet in a somewhat different atmosphere. 
Many of us find ourselves troubled by doubts and 
harassed by disappointment. Within sixty days after 
the Conference of 1911 had risen, two of the greatest, 
most powerful, and most enlightened nations known to 
history were widely believed to be on the verge of armed 
conflict about something which nobody was able to un- 
derstand or to explain. The newspaper press of the 
world was filled with the most terrifying alarms. 
Charges and countercharges, suspicions and countersus- 
picions, were heralded all around the globe and the 
hearts of the lovers of peace with justice sank within 
them. All at once modern civilization seemed bank- 
rupt, and the western world suddenly appeared as if 
approaching a cataclysm. Nevertheless, the oft-pre- 
dicted contest did not take place. Strong, brave, en- 
lightened men were at the helm of state, and they 
conducted their grave business with so much discretion, 
with so much tact, and with so much genuine states- 
manship that the threatened danger was averted. Let 
us sincerely hope that it was averted forever. 

It would be a pleasant task to tell in this company, 
if it were permissible, the detailed story of last sum- 
mer’s fateful work for war, and of what may well prove 
to have been last summer’s epoch-making work for 
peace. 

It is easy to run with the crowd and to follow the 
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example of that French revolutionary who, hearing 
the noise and the roar of the street, cried out, “There 
go the people; I must follow them, for I am their 
leader.” But to stand with patience and self-control 
in a post of high responsibility when a strong current 
of public opinion goes sweeping by, careless of conse- 
quences and unrestrained in its expression of feeling, 
is the mark of a real man. This Conference should 
hold in everlasting honor the German Emperor and 
the responsible statesmen of France, Germany, and 
Great Britain, who solved the difficulties and allayed 
the dangers of the summer of 1911 without permitting 
the precipitation of a colossal and devastating war. 
The Nobel Prize might appropriately be awarded to 
some one of those who then kept the doors of the Tem- 
ple of Janus shut when mighty pressure was exerted to 
force them open. 

The world is not likely to know until many years 
have passed and until the chief participants in the inter- 
national business of last summer are dead and gone, 
just how grave the crisis was, just how trivial and how 
sordid were the causes that led to that crisis, and just 
how bravely and how honorably that crisis was met and 
averted by responsible statesmen. 

The consideration by the Senate of the United States 
of the projected treaties of general arbitration with 
Great Britain and with France came to a rather lame 
and impotent conclusion. The debate, fortunately con- 
ducted in open session, revealed that few members of 
the Senate have any real grasp of our international re- 
lations or any genuine appreciation of our international 
responsibilities. It is fair to say that a very large ma- 
jority of the Senate approached the consideration of 
these treaties with entire good will and with favorable 
mind. They appeared, however, to be so little accus- 
tomed to the study of international business and to re- 
flecting upon the relation of treaties like these to the 
movement of the best opinion throughout the world, 
that many of them were easily led to give weight to 
obstacles and difficulties that were either irrelevant or 
wholly unimportant. As was to be expected, while the 
treaties were under discussion the boisterous elements 
of our population, those that love to talk of war and to 
threaten it as well as to decry peace and poke fun at it, 
were heard from under not incompetent leadership. 

A yet more unhappy and discouraging event was the 
breaking out of armed hostilities between Italy and 
Turkey, two powers signatory to the Hague Conven- 
tions of 1899, without any recourse being had to the 
provisions of those conventions which would, it may 
with certainty be said, have made a subsequent resort 
to arms either impossible or ridiculous. 

These events of the past year serve to illustrate once 
more the real difficulties which confront us, and to set 
the problem of obtaining peace through justice in a yet 
clearer light. We must learn to bring to the consider- 
ation of public business in its international aspects what 
I may call the international mind, and the international 
mind is still rarely to be found in high places. That 
the international mind is not inconsistent with sincere 
and devoted patriotism is clearly shown by the history 
of the great Liberal statesmen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who had to deal with the making of Europe as we 
know it. If Lord Palmerston had the international 


mind not at all, surely Mr. Gladstone had it in high 
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degree. The late Marquis of Salisbury, whom no one 
ever accused of lacking devotion to national policies 
and purposes, had it also, although a Tory of the Tories. 
Cavour certainly had it, as did Thiers. Lord Morley 
has it, and so has his colleague, Lord Haldane. The 
late Senator Hoar had it when on a somewhat impor- 
tant occasion he expressed the hope that he should never 
so act as to place his country’s interests above his coun- 
try’s honor. It was the possession of this international 
mind that gave te the brilliant administrations of Sec- 
retary Hay and Secretary Root their distinction and 
their success. The lack of it has marked other admin- 
istrations of foreign affairs, both in the United States 
and in European countries, either with failure or with 
continuing and strident friction. 

What is this international mind, and how are we to 
seek for it and to gain it as a possession of our own 
and of our country? The international mind is noth- 
ing else than that habit of thinking of foreign relations 
and business, and that habit of dealing with them, which 
regards the several nations of the civilized world as 
friendly and co-operating equals in aiding the progress 
of civilization, in developing commerce and industry, 
and in spreading enlightenment and culture throughout 
the world. It is as inconsistent with the international 
mind to attempt to steal some other nation’s territory 
as it would be inconsistent with the principles of ordi- 
nary morality to attempt to steal some other individ- 
ual’s purse. Magnitude does not justify us in dispens- 
ing with morals. 

When Secretary Hay said that American diplomacy 
had but two controlling maxims, the golden rule and 
the open door, he spoke with an international mind. 
The policy of swagger, that of swinging sticks either 
big or little, and that of threatening to double or treble 
the military armaments and preparations of some other 
nation, are not compatible with the possession of an 
international mind. We are still a long way from the 
millennium, no doubt, and the lion and the lamb are 
not yet likely to lie down side by side with entire re- 
straint of appetite on the part of the lion or with entire 
aseurance on the part of the lamb. Nevertheless, we 
might as well be making progress, or trying to make it, 
and not allow ourselves to sit forever helpless under the 
blighting domination of the brute instincts of mankind, 
with all their unscrupulousness, their fierce cruelty and 
their passionate clamor. 

In striving to gain the international mind, it is neces- 
sary first of all to learn to measure other peoples and 
other civilizations than ours from their own point of 
view and by their own standards rather than by our 
own. Human knowledge has not yet been able to mas- 
ter and to explain the meaning of the profound differ- 


‘ences of race or those extraordinary traits which, when 


grouped together, appear to constitute national charac- 
ter. What we do know is that there is plainly place in 
the world for numerous races, for many nationalities, 
and, therefore, for different points of view and for dif- 
ferent angles of reflection. The really vital question is 
whether the time has yet come, and if not what can we 
do to hasten its coming, when races and nationalities 
are able to cease preying upon and oppressing one an- 
other, and to live together as fellow-sharers in a world’s 
civilization? In other words, the vital question is how 
far the fundamental principles of morality that as in- 
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dividuals we so ardently profess, have really taken hold 
of us in our corporate capacity. There are still current, 
and apparently popular, many phrases and _ political 
cries which indicate that we have no very profound 
faith in the dominance of moral principle, and no very 
clear ethical conviction as to our own national duty. 
Here in the United States it is the easiest thing pos- 
sible for some public man or some newspaper to arouse 
suspicion and ill-feeling against Japan, against Mexico, 
against England, or against Germany by inventing a 
few facts and then adequately emphasizing them. In 
not a few of the unpleasant international discussions 
of the past few years, the people of the United States 
have been the chief offenders. We are given to looking 
with far too much leniency upon a braggadocio and a 
bravado which ape true courage and genuine patriot- 
ism, as well as upon those wearisome platitudes which 
are a convenient refuge for those who refuse to learn to 
think. 

It is astonishing how even men of the highest intelli- 
gence and the largest responsibility will be swept off 
their feet in regard to international matters at some 
moment of strong national feeling, or on the occasion 
of some incident which appeals powerfully to the senti- 
ments or to the passions of the people. At the very 
moment when the nation most needs guidance of its 
sober-minded leaders of opinion, that guidance is likely 
to be found wanting. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in a paper on the Trent 
Affair, which he read before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society in November last, has given a very illu- 
minating example of happenings of this kind. In that 
paper Mr. Adams has made both a valuable addition 
to our historical knowledge and also an acute and pene- 
trating study of the psychology of international politics. 
He points out that probably at no time in the earlier 
history of the United States had the American people 
been so completely carried away by feeling, losing for 
the moment possession of their senses, as during the 
weeks which immediately followed the seizure of Mason 
and Slidell. Not only were the people swept off their 
feet, but men of light and leading, jurists, constitutional 
lawyers, and men of state, joined in a violent and pas- 
sionate cry which time and reflection have shown to be 
absolutely without justification. The situation in Eng- 
land was quite as serious. John Bright, in writing at 
the time to Charles Sumner on this subject, spoke of 
the sensation which had been caused in Great Britain 
by taking the Southern commissioners from an English 
ship, and added that “the ignorant and passionate and 
‘Rule Britannia’ class are angry and insolent as usual.” 
One who wishes to know how difficult it is to acquire 
the international mind and to sustain it in the presence 
of a great wave of national feeling, has only to read 
this important paper by Mr. Adams. He will then see 
how true it is, as Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
said to the Reichstag a few days ago, that wars are not 
planned and brought about in these days by govern- 
ments, but noisy and fanatical minorities drive nations 
into wars. 

We Americans need the international mind as much 
as any people ever needed it. We shall never be able 


to do justice to our better selves or to take our true 
part in the modern world until we acquire it. -We 
must learn to suppress rather than to exalt those who 
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endeavor, whether through ignorance, selfishness, or 
malice, to stir up among us antagonism to other na- 
tions and to other peoples. If we are to take the place 
which many of us have fondly hoped America would 
take, at the very forefront of the movement tor the 
establishment of a world peace based upon even-handed 
justice, we must first learn to rule our tongues and to 
turn deaf ears to those who, from time to time, en- 
deavor to lead us away from the path of international 
rectitude and international honor with false cries of a 
pseudo-patriotism. 

Let me offer, from the recent Senate debate on the 
treaties of general arbitration, an example or two of 
the notions that must be removed from the minds of 
important men before we can make much progress with 
our cause and before we can gain the international 
mind. 

On March 5 last, Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, told 
the Senate this: “There never has been a time in the 
history of the world when any progress was made 
through peaceful agreements. I repeat it, there has 
been no time in the history of the world when progress 
toward civilization or a higher condition of mankind 
was made by a contract or agreement. Every advance 
step toward what we term civilization today has been 
the result of war. A rule that has been tried out 
through so great a period of time is entitled to some re- 
It ought not to be brushed aside by the novice 

: We grow philan- 
1 had almost said maud- 
No nation ever ex- 
the brotherhood of 


spect. 
in political or public affairs. 
thropic, we grow sentimental 
lin—over the brotherhood of man. 
isted fifteen minutes based upon 
man; no community ever did.” 

These are doughty assertions. By the terms of the 
Constitution of the United States the eminent Senator 
who spoke them cannot be questioned for them in any 
other place. Where, however, a question would be un- 
constitutional, a gesture of wonder, and perhaps one 
even bordering on inquiry, may be permissible! Do 
these strongly expressed opinions really represent with 
accuracy and truth the teachings of history? One must 
wonder just a little whether the Senator from Idaho 
had recently had time to refresh his knowledge of the 
history of civilization and of European diplomacy. Ob- 
viously the possession of what I have called an interna- 
tional mind is quite incompatible with opinions such as 
these. 

Two days later, while participating in the same de- 
bate, Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, expressed some- 
what peremptorily the conviction that the forces behind 
the pending treaty of arbitration with Great Britain 
did not really find their chief interest in arbitration at 
all, but rather in bringing about an alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States. The learned Sen- 
ator did not stop to indicate how an identical treaty 
with France and a proposed treaty of similar form with 
Germany could be reconciled with this notion of an 
alliance. He was, nevertheless, very determined in re- 
gard to the matter, and concluded his speech with the 
declaration that the purpose of the pending treaties was 
“to make a false union, a real alliance between the 
United States and Great Britain.” If Senator Hitch- 
cock occupied a less exalted position than that of a 
Senator of the United States, a private citizen might 
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perhaps be permitted to exclaim, “In the name of the 
Prophet, Bosh !” 

The notion that a treaty, by the terms of which two 
nations engage to submit any differences which may 
arise between them to judicial determination, is in some 
way equivalent to a political alliance, is one of the most 
curious that now finds lodgment either in the sena- 
torial or in the public mind. Some time ago, in speak- 
ing of this phase of the matter, I offered the suggestion 
that any one who could mistake an arbitration treaty 
for an alliance might be expected to confuse a lawsuit 
with a marriage. For this I was suitably rebuked by 
having it pointed out to me that I did not understand 
the point of view of those who held this opinion. I 
was forced to accept the rebuke in humble silence, for 
I knew that it was true; I certainly do not understand 
the point of view of those who confound an arbitration 
treaty with a political alliance. If anybody does under- 
stand that point of view, I hope that at an appropriate 
time he will make it clear to the rest of us. 

There is a curious and interesting interdependence 
between reasonableness and sanity in the conduct of 
domestic politics on the one hand, and kindly feeling 
and generous sympathy in our attitude toward foreign 
relations on the other. A nation that is either intel- 
lectually, morally, or politically turbulent is not in any 
position to assume leadership in the development of in- 
ternational affairs on a peace-loving and orderly basis. 
The political braggart at home is the political bully 
abroad. Unfortunately, our contemporary American 
public life offers illustrations in abundance of the un- 
happy effects of constantly carrying on political discus- 
sion, both on the platform and in the press, with the 
manners of the prize ring and the language of the 
lunatic asylum. A large part of the American public 
has become so accustomed to highly seasoned political 
food that it is no longer satisfied with a merely nutri- 
tious political diet. We Americans must be content to 
wait until the present unhappy tide of turbulence and 
bad manners has ebbed before we can venture to lay 
claim once more to a place of leadership in the develop- 
ment of constructive international politics. Reform of 
international procedure, like charity, begins at home. 

Most of all, we must do our best to lift political dis- 
cussion, both national and international, up out of the 
mire of personality and unseemly controversies between 
individuals and private interests on to the high ground 
of principle. It is not fashionable just now in some 
influential quarters to have any fixed principles. There 
are those who think it becoming to court the favor of 
the populace .by inquiring of them, as did the fright- 
ened peasants of Louis XI, “Sire, what are our opin- 
ions?” There are others who appear to emulate the 
example of Artemus Ward, who, when asked what were 
his principles, replied: “I have no principles; I am in 
the show business.” 

It is in the highest degree important that upon all 
this sort of thing we should turn our backs. Political 
progress, whether national or international, must depend 
upon trust in the better instincts of the people, and 
cannot rest upon their appetites and their passions, their 
envies and their animosities. A vast majority of the 
people of the United States are God-fearing, law-abid- 
ing, devoted to liberty and order, and sincerely desirous 
of promoting the common welfare. Unhappily, politi- 


cal exploiters and promoters with vast quantities of 
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watered political stock to dispose of, are just now keep- 
ing up such a din and are so skillfully organizing the 
adventurous elements of the population that real public 
opinion, our true national character, and the genuine 
public will are for the moment quite in the background. 
At the moment we are being ruled and represented by 
the noisy and well-organized majorities of minorities, 
and we are sliding backward in political dignity and 
political wisdom every hour. When the people as a 
whole grasp this fact, as they surely will, they will as- 
sert themselves with no uncertain voice, and our nation 
will once more put its feet in the path of progress. The 
moment that sober reason resumes its rule, our cause 
will be secure. Human progress cannot be held long 
in check by selfish endeavor, and both at home and 
abroad we may look forward with confidence and abun- 
dant hope to the coming of the day when justice shall 
rule, and when a lasting peace, based upon justice, shall 
set free all man’s resources for man’s uplifting. 





A Flight of Angels. 
By Edna Dean Proctor. 


Slow move the hours to earth’s millennial sun; 
Yet, though the sky still darkened is and cold, 
Nor wears the east its flush of morning gold, 
Midnight is past and God’s own day begun! 
When the night-wind slépt, and the shadows 
Lay deep on the heavenly stair, 
A flight of angels lit the gloom, 
Low-sweeping through the air. 


Their radiant brows were hidden 
By the white wings earthward prest, 
But a voice stole down whose sweetness 
Lulled grief and care to rest, 


As it chanted: “Earth is weary, 
And her cries will never cease 

Till the greed and strife of her children 
Are lost in Love and Peace. 


When the awful roar of battle 
Rings faint by the jasper wall, 

And the river of life runs mournful by 
And with sighs the fountains fall, 


Her yearning prayers thrill upward 
Till inmost heaven is stirred, 

And echoes of ‘Peace’ from the Shining Ones 
And the harps of God are heard. 


But softer gales are blowing; 
And above war's rage and din, 

As rapt we wait at heaven’s gate, 
Come love-notes warbling in; 


And the blissful time draws nearer 

When right shall banish wrong, 

And heaven and earth together sing 
The Alleluia song!” 

The sweet voice passed, and the vision; 
Silent was all the air 

But I knew, by the calm within my heart, 
God’s angels had been there. 
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A Proposed Program for the Third 
Hague Conference. 
By William |. Hull. 


The Third Hague Conference will probably be held 
in the year 1915, and it has been agreed that two years 
before that date the governments shall appoint commit- 
tees to take into consideration a program of work for it. 
In view of these facts, it is appropriate that there should 
begin at once an effort to mold public opinion in sup- 
port of a program of tasks the accomplishment of which 
is most to be desired. Since some of the attempts of 
the conference of 1899 became the achievements of the 
conference of 1907, there is reason to believe that some 
of the attempts of 1907 will become the achievements 
of 1915. The following proposed program, therefore, 
is in the nature of unfinished business, most of which 
came before the first two conferences and which should 
be finished in the third. 

It includes the nine following topics: 


I. There should be either an international agreement 
for the limitation of armaments, or, if this agreement 


be again found impossible, then the conference should 
itself appoint a commission of inquiry to investigate 
the problem and report a practicable solution of it to 
the governments, with the recommendation that it 
should be immediately adopted without waiting for ac- 
tion upon the part of the Fourth Hague Conference. 
The first two Hague Conferences condemned unani- 
mously and unqualifiedly the recent extraordinary in- 
crease of armaments on land and sea; but they were 
able to do no more than to urge upon each of the gov- 
ernments the appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate the problem, and this step has not yet been taken 
by any of the governments. 

II. There should be a renewed attempt to secure the 
exemption of private property from capture in time of 
warfare on the sea. The United States delegation made 
a noble attempt to secure this exemption in the first 
two conferences, and the second secured a vote of 
twenty-one of the forty-four nations represented in favor 
of it. 

IIlI. The code of laws and customs which has been 
adopted by the first two Hague Conferences for the 
mitigation of the evils of warfare upon land should be 
applied to warfare on the sea, and especially the Geneva 
Convention, or the Red Cross rules, as applied to naval 
warfare should be further revised in the interests of 
humanity. 

IV. The use of submarine mines should be further 
restricted in the interests of humanity and of neutral 
commerce. 

V. The United States should give in its adhesion to 
the prohibition of dum-dum bullets and of projectiles 
the object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or 
poisonous gases. 

All of the governments represented at the First 
Tague Conference, with the exception of Great Britain, 
Portugal, and the United States, agreed to this prohi- 
bition; at the Second Hague Conference all the new 
governments represented adopted the prohibition, and 
Great Britain and Portugal also gave in their adhesion 
to it. Thus the United States is left alone in the fam- 
ily of nations in refusing to subscribe to this eminently 
humane prohibition. 
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VI. A unanimous agreement should be secured for 
the permanent prohibition of warfare in or from the air. 

The first conference agreed to prohibit warfare in 
the air until the end of the second conference, and the 
second conference agreed to prohibit it until the end of 
the third conference. The third conference should se- 
cure a permanent prohibition of warfare in the air, and 
thus not only prevent the only remaining earthly ele- 
ment from being desecrated by the horrors of warfare, 
but also prevent the assumed necessity of devoting the 
expenditure of untold millions for armaments in the 
air which shall rival, and eventually supersede, arma- 
ments on land and sea. 

It will be observed that the six points mentioned 
above have to do with the mitigation and restriction of 
the horrors of warfare itself. The following sugges- 
tions have to do with the all-important means of pre- 
venting warfare in the future. 

VII. A world treaty of obligatory arbitration should 
be adopted which would provide for the arbitration of 
all justiciable disputes between nations and for the 
appointment of international commissions of inquiry 
which shall. decide upon the justiciability or non-justici- 
ability of each dispute as it arises. The United States 
delegation at the second conference made an attempt to 
secure one world treaty of obligatory arbitration which 
should take the place of the 2,070 treaties which would 
be necessary to bind the nations together in pairs, and 
as is well known, the United States Government has 
since made the attempt to broaden the scope of arbitra- 
tion by negotiating with Great Britain and France a 
treaty which would permit an international commission 
of inquiry to pass upon the justiciability of a given dis- 
pute, and then bring that dispute to a court of inter- 
national justice. Both of these attempts should be 
made on a world scale at the third conference, for if 
they should succeed they would constitute the longest 
step ever taken toward the permanent preservation of 
international peace, and would bring the world hope- 
fully near to that much-to-be desired goal. 

VIII. A prolific cause of recent and present warfare 
is the annexation of territory by the great powers for 
the purpose of colonial expansion. An attempt, there- 
fore, should be made at the Third Hague Conference 
to secure a unanimous agreement on the part of each 
power to respect the territorial integrity of all the other 
members of the family of nations, and this agreement 
should be placed under the guarantee of the family of 
nations. Thus would be applied on a world scale, and 
placed under the guarantee of the entire family of na- 
tions, the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, which has 
been for so long the object of American solicitude, 
while at the same time there would be accomplished a 
most important development of that principle of neu- 
tralization which has been applied with such marked 
success in the case of Switzerland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and the coasts of the North Sea. 

IX. A renewed attempt should be made to procure 
an agreement which shall solve the problem of consti- 
tuting the International Court of Arbitral Justice. 

One of the most noteworthy steps taken by the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference, on the initiative of the United 
States delegation, was the agreement to establish this 
court just as soon as the problem could be solved of 
selecting fifteen judges in such’a way as to give genuine 
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representation upon the court to each of the nations of 
‘ the world. A thoroughly satisfactory solution of this 
problem has not yet been advanced, but a determined 
and international effort to secure this solution should 
be immediately entered upon by the governments in 
preparation for its adoption at the Third Hague Con- 
ference. 

With the adoption of this court the keystone would 
be placed in the arch of international justice. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Pa. 





Not Inevitable—All International 
Disputes Arbitrable. 


Remarks of Hon. Jackson H. Ralston upon the Paper of 
Senator Turner Before the American Society of 
International Law, April 26, 1912. 


War 


‘The Senator’s experience in connection with interna- 
tional matters is such as to command respectful atten- 
tion to whatever he says, and that we most cheerfully 
accord. Yet I must think that in many regards his 
argument is singularly inconclusive and incomplete. 

Before addressing myself to what I want to say in 
regard to the address proper, permit me to allude to 
one or two expressions which I think deserve our con- 
sideration even momentarily, and deserve large consid- 
eration in the final outcome of the general subject we 
have in mind. 

Senator Turner in one connection says that war is a 
necessary evil. Now, we have to bear in mind that war 
is a thing of human origin and under human control. 
If that be so, I must deny the statement, oft repeated, 
that war is a necessary evil, for a thing which can be 
controlled, and which ought to be controlled, and which 
is human in its origin, is not a necessary evil. War is 
an evil which, under certain circumstances, it may be 
difficult to escape from. That it is a necessary evil, I 
particularly deny. 

Senator Turner says very decidedly that it is inter- 
national law that a conquering nation may exact what- 
ever it will from the nation conquered, and that that is 
recognized by the law writers. 

Mr. President, I am going to take the liberty of deny- 
ing that. I will agree, and we must agree, that many 
international law writers have said just that thing, and 
we must agree that in works of international law what 
is called law is laid down as stated by Mr. Turner. But 
let us consider the naked facts. Suppose a writer on 
criminal law were to say that he has noticed that when- 
ever the robber overcame the person robbed, he took 
away from him whatever he chose of his possessions. 
And suppose he said that there were a hundred different 
instances of that kind, and he enumerated them one 
after another in his book on criminal law. Would there 
then be a law of robbery, because those distinct, isolated 
facts had been enumerated within the pages of a text- 
book relating to criminal law? 

I take it that the term “law” is a term of grand ap- 
plication, that it has no application to robbery, and that 
it has no application to the distinct and separate seve- 
ral events which occur when conquering nations possess 
themselves of the goods of conquered nations.. In order 
that there should be law, there must be running through 
them all a common principle to which men can with 
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safety appeal, and that principle must have a philosoph- 
ical or an ethical foundation, and in the absence of that 
philosophical or ethical foundation there is no law. 
There is simply gathered together a bundle of disjointed 
facts. Now that appears to me to be the truth with re- 
gard to the thing which Senator Turner states to be in- 
ternational law. It is not international law, even 
though it be so proclaimed, and it never will be inter- 
national law, because it is not founded upon any ascer- 
tainable basis of right. 

But what I have said so far is in a way apart from the 
argument, and yet it seems to me proper to say it, at 
least by way of suggestion, because these things have to 
be thought out and straightened out, and there must be 
straight thinking on international law before we arrive 
at straight conclusions as to what is or is not law, and 
before we regard as law repeated facts which are not law. 

Senator Turner believes that four classes of things 
should be reserved from international arbitration. The 
first of these is the independence of the contracting par- 
ties. Now I am prepared to accept the view that inde- 
pendence is not an arbitrable subject; and to put that 
in an arbitral treaty, although it has been done, and 
done more than once, is putting in words which under 
the circumstances are absolutely meaningless. If we 
put in an arbitral treaty the statement that we will dis- 
cuss and settle by way of arbitration between ourselves 
all disputes except those which relate to the independ- 
ence of the several parties, although that has been done, 
and I speak with due respect to those who have done it, 
we are doing an aimless thing. The very hypothesis 
upon which arbitration rests, upon which treaties of 
arbitration rest between nations, is the independence 
and the equality of the two parties, and to iterate it 
becomes absolutely without meaning. So we may dis- 
miss the item with this statement. 

Mr. Turner next suggests that the nature of the body 
politic is not arbitrable and should be excepted from 
treaties of arbitration. Of course, it is not the subject 
of arbitration, for the very reason that it offers no in- 
ternational question. Why should you put into a treaty 
a limitation upon the action of an arbitral court as to a 
thing which is in its nature not international. To put 
it in is once more a waste of words and a confusion. 

Again, he says that arbitration must not relate to the 
exercise of domestic powers. Of course it must not, and 
never has. And why should that be in a treaty? The 
placing of it in a treaty or the imposition of that as a 
limitation upon arbitration is as purely a work of super- 
erogation as well could be. The very language shows 
it. You are dealing with international arbitration. 
Therefore why should it relate to the exercise of domes- 
tic powers? So I say that this point has no relation 
whatever to treaties. 

Take the fourth point—matters of foreign policy 
deemed by the state to be necessary to safeguard either 
its independence or its domestic institutions. 

The argument under this head would be so long that 
I cannot enter into it. I only want to make a few ob- 
servations. It is noteworthy that in support of that 
proposition Senator Turner refers to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and its several applications, down even to its ap- 
plication in the case of Venezuela. Now, if we think 
a moment, we shall see that under this language a diffi- 
culty arising with relation to the Monroe Doctrine, sup- 
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posing it to arise, would be arbitrable, although Senator 
Turner relies upon this language to put it beyond the 
reach of arbitration. 

“Matters of foreign policy deemed by the state to be 
necessary to safeguard either its independence or its 
domestic institutions.” Now, who ever supposed for a 
moment that the United States considered the action 
taken by President Cleveland and Secretary Olney in 
the Venezuelan matter as taken to safeguard either the 
independence of the United States or the domestic in- 
stitutions of the United States? I say it was taken for 
the purpose of giving voice to an American sentiment, 
which, by the way, was not dependent at all upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, because it was the sentiment of fair 
play which existed in this country, and did not have to 
find its inspiration in anything other than the hearts 
and consciences of the people. So I say that under the 
very proposition of Senator Turner the Monroe Doc- 
trine could be a subject of arbitration. 

But that does not reach the question which I have 
not the time to go into, because, as I said, the argument 
would be too long. It raises up the whole question 
whether there is any national dispute whatever which 
should be reserved from arbitration. I submit that 
from my point of view no dispute in which the United 
States is or can be concerned should be reserved from 
arbitration. The United States is great enough not to 
do wrong. It is great enough to accept the challenge 
when any nation says it has done wrong, and to submit 
its action to the arbitrament of competent men. And 
we could do no better than to have the power of arbitral 
treaties just that strong, and present ourselves freely 
and openly to the world with our case, whatever it may 
be. We have no need of the Monroe Doctrine to defend 
our independence or our institutions. It is only about 
the Monroe Doctrine that it is suggested that we ought 
not to submit all propositions to arbitration, at least 
under this heading. The Monroe Doctrine today is a 
sentiment, and not a matter of public policy with the 
United States. It becomes merely, as I say, the expres- 
sion of a sentiment, but it is the expression of a senti- 
ment against which, in the present state of civilization, 
with a sufficient number of arbitral treaties throughout 
the world, the world will not resist. (Applause.) 


ee 


The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 
By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


For pacifists May is the culmination month of the 
year’s work. On May 8, 1828, the American Peace So- 
ciety was organized, and for eighty-four years its annual 
meeting has fallen in May. Mr. Smiley’s arbitration 
conferences, held at the opening of the summer hotel 
season, also have taken place in May. The First Peace 
Conference at The Hague assembled May 18, 1899. 
Each succeeding year strengthens the habit of observing 
Hague Day in the schools and Peace Sunday in the 
churches. Influential clubs, too, are wheeling into line 
by planning peace programs for their May meetings. 

It was the Field Secretary’s privilege to attend the 
Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society in Washington. President Goddard and Past 
President Roberts also represented Chicago. One can- 
not be present at one of these meetings without recalling 
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the hallowed memories of such men as Ladd and Beck- 
with and Miles and Howard, who served the cause so 
devotedly. This year, on May 5, Dr. Trueblood rounded 
out twenty years in the general secretaryship, and the 
heartiness with which the society adopted special reso- 
lutions in recognition of Dr. Trueblood’s anniversary 
testifies to the esteem in which he is held. The meeting 
was an important one, marking the end of one epoch 
and the beginning of a new era. The story of the re- 
organization of the historic and beloved society by the 
adoption of a new constitution is told in other columns 
and does not belong here. 

Hastening west from Washington, the Field Secre- 
tary spoke at the peace meeting in Davenport, Iowa, 
Sunday afternoon, May 12. The meeting was held in 
the High School Auditorium. Mrs. William Theoph- 
ilus was chairman of the committee having the meet- 
ing in charge and presided at the meeting. A chorus 
of several hundred school children rendered special 
peace selections. The visiting pacifist’s theme was “The 
Trend Toward Internationalism.” 

Racing back over the black prairies by night, the sec- 
retary arrived in Chicago in time to start for Lake Mo- 
honk, where he arrived, with other fortunate pilgrims, 
on Tuesday evening, May 14. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
was another happy Mohonker. Stirring addresses, the 
presence of distinguished visitors from abroad, and the 
good-natured sparring of ‘“Teddyites” and ‘“Anti- 
Teddyites” furnished abundant life to the conference, 
in spite of the lamentation over the fate of the treaties. 
The presence of Abdul Baha and his retinue in Oriental 
costume lent color to the scene. One irrepressible pun- 
ster was wicked enough to remark that at last universal 
peace seems assured, since it is now decreed by “the law 
of the Medes (Meads) and Persians.” Mohonk is the 
rallying place of peace warriors. Here delightful re- 
unions of comrades take place. Here new friendships 
spring up. And the momentum of this mountain-top 
vision and inspiration helps to carry forward the em- 
battled peacemaker who is daily confronted with the 
duties and problems of routine administration. 

Hague Day Peace Sunday was observed in Chicago 
this vear as never before. Preparations were begun 
two months ago, as stated in previous reports. Letters 
were sent to the pastors in Chicago and its suburbs, ask- 
ing them to preach on peace on May 19. Pamphlets 
accompanied these letters containing ample material for 
a peace sermon. In the morning Dr. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus delivered a special peace message at the Audi- 
torium, the peace secretary preached at the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, and scores of peace sermons were de- 
livered throughout the city. In the afternoon a union 
meeting of some twenty churches on the West Side was 
held in the Church of the Redeemer. Rev. Dr. A. 
Eugene Bartlett presided. President Ozora S. Davis 
delivered a very interesting address on “Elihu Burritt.” 
The afternoon service of the Central Y. M. C. A. was 
devoted to the subject, with President J. 8. Nollen as 
the speaker. A diocesan service, presided over by 
Bishop Anderson, was held in the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul. A surpliced choir of fifty boys rendered 
peace anthems. Addresses were given by Bishop An- 
derson, Rev. Dr. Herman Page, and the peace secretary. 
In the evening Miss Addams addressed an overflowing 
house in Orchestra Hall. Mr. Clifford W. Barnes pre- 
sided and Vice-President E. M. Skinner, of the Chicago 
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Peace Society, read the Scriptures. At Mandel Hall, 
University of Chicago, President Goddard, of the Peace 
Society, presided at a special peace meeting. Music 
was rendered by the University male choir. The Secre- 
tary delivered a brief address. The principal speaker 
was Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth. Many, many other 
sermons and addresses were devoted to peace. The 
newspapers reported the services with more than usual 
fullness, and Chicago registered the most successful 
Peace Sunday thus far in the history of the local peace 
movement. 

Notices of the Nineteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
which will be held in Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
August 26, have been mailed to all the members of the 
Chicago society, asking that as many as possible attend. 

The requests for literature during the past month 
have been more numerous than ever before. 

The Chicago Peace Society will hold its annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening, October 29, on which occasion 
the Baroness von Suttner will be welcomed to Chicago 
for a month’s campaign. It is planned to confer, at 
the dinner, Life Membership on Miss Addams, Dr. 
Hirsch, and Dr. Jones for their signal services to the 
cause, 

Have our ApvocaTe readers any books written by 
William Ladd which they will sell or loan to the Field 
Secretary ? 

30 NortH La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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The New York Peace Society. 
By William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


The activities of our society since the last quarterly 
report have dovetailed in large measure into those of 
other peace agencies, but we have still to our credit a 
considerable amount of individual work of more than a 
purely local character. 

On March 16 a dinner was tendered jointly by the 
Japan Society and our Board of International Hospi- 
tality to Viscount and Viscountess Sutemi Chinda, the 
then newly appointed Japanese Ambassador and _ his 
wife. The dinner was a large one, both men and women 
being present. Many of the Japanese women wore the 
native costume of Japan, while on each table were pots 
of the quaint little dwarfed trees that come from the 
Empire of the Rising Sun. The significance of the 
dinner to peace advocates lies in the fact that it was yet 
another occasion in which an eminent Japanese states- 
man, and presumably conversant with the political sen- 
timent of his country, laid special stress on the cordial 
and disinterested nature of Japan’s friendship for the 
United States. The following paragraph well illus- 
trates the tenor of his remarks: 

“Japan owes a great debt to America. Her birth 
into a modern nation is a debt to America, for the birth 
of the new Japan, with all its achievements, starts from 
that point near Yokohama where Commodore Perry 
landed. With all the shortcomings that may be laid at 


Japan’s door, ingratitude is not one, and the gratitude 
of Japan for the part the United States has played in 
her history is strong and continuing.” 

On the evening of April 2, the officers, directors, ad- 
visory council, and finance committee were invited to 
meet the members of the Women’s Social Committee at 
the residence of Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, and to confer 
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regarding a plan of work and budget for the society. 
The weather prevented somewhat the large attendance 
which was expected, as it was one of the worst nights of 
the season. Notwithstanding this, the discussion was 
interesting and helpful and Mrs. Untermyer’s gracious 
hospitality fully appreciated. 

The New York State Intercollegiate Peace Contest 
(mention of which was made in our March report) took 
place at Cornell University, Ithaca, on the evening of 
April 19, and was the best so far held by any State dur- 
ing the first year of organization, fifty orations being 
written in competition. The society was represented 
by the executive secretary, who was much impressed 
with the educational and moral value of the contest. A 
State committee was formed for the continuance of the 
contest, of which he was made chairman. An invita- 
tion has already been received and accepted from the 
College of the City of New York to hold the 1913 con- 
test there; this will probably take place on March 14, 
just before the Easter recess. It is expected that next 
year a yet larger number of colleges will enter the con- 
test, and that the serious consideration of the principles 
and aims of the modern peace movement will engage the 
attention of the great body of undergraduate students 
in the colleges of the State. 

The board of hospitality was very glad to have the 
opportunity of entertaining the officials and members 
of the commission from the Deutsches Museum, in 
Munich, Bavaria, at a luncheon at the Hotel Astor, on 
April 26. The Deutsches Museum is of an industrial 
character, and its object is to present as a permanent 
exhibit the history of every phase of industrial science 
from the earliest time to the present day, and to keep 
the exhibit always up to date. The museum is under 
the patronage of the German government, and the com- 
missioners were sent to this country by the German Em- 
peror to study our inventions and industries. The New 
York Peace Society, believing as it does that industry 
is the foe to war, was glad to extend all courtesy possi- 
ble to such notable advocates. 

Our society, standing as it does behind a platform of 
universal brotherhood, was glad to give evidence of the 
catholicity of its faith by tendering a reception to Abbas 
Effendi, under the auspices of the Women’s Social Com- 
mittee, at the Hotel Astor on the afternoon of May 13. 
(For an account of the life and teachings of Abbas 
Effendi, otherwise known as Abdul Baha, see the Feb- 
ruary number of the ApvocaTE oF Pracr. We wel- 
comed him as one of the great individual promulgators 
of the idea of universal brotherhood, and not as the ex- 
ponent of a religious cult. The New York Peace Soci- 
ety is not one to belittle or ignore the importance which 
the East is likely to play in the world’s affairs in the 
future, and welcomes every opportunity to manifest a 
friendly and conciliatory spirit toward its peoples. Over 
a thousand guests were present, and listened to the re- 
marks with the closest attention. Besides that of the 
guest of honor, addresses were made by Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. Percy Stick- 
ney Grant, the Persian Consul-General, H. G. Topa- 
kvan; Prof, A. V. Williams Jackson, the well-known 
Orientalist, and the executive secretary. 

The general work of the society is going on satis- 
factorily. If we do not make great strides, we at least 
keep abreast of the times. 
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Rev. Frederick Lynch has been engaged by the society 
for the coming year to lecture exclusively on peace 
topics before the churches and religious bodies in the 
Metropolitan District. We are glad to be able to say 
that so great has been the demand for his services that 
his Sundays are entirely taken until late in the fall. 
_ The society has deemed it advisable to call the atten- 
tion of several well-known educators to the fact that a 
movement is on foot having for its object the militariz- 
ing of the schools of the United States. ‘The movement, 
it is asserted on high authority, is directed from a cen- 
tral agency, and has no less an object than the estab- 
lishment of compulsory military drill in the primary 
and secondary schools of the country. The Warren bill, 
now under consideration by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, provides for the 
lending of arms to the school authorities, and makes a 
preliminary appropriation of $100,000 for the purchase 
of ammunition. This bill is manifestly framed with 
the expectation that supplementary legislation will be 
enacted in the several States, and bills calculated to 
further this object have already appeared before various 
legislatures. The Cuvillier bill, which was introduced 
during the last legislative session at Albany, makes mili- 
tary drill compulsory for all boys of twelve years of age 
and over in the schools of the State, and provides that 
not less than 24 compulsory drills shall be held during 
each school term. This bill failed to be reported, the 
time evidently not having arrived when it was consid- 
ered favorable for pushing it to a vote. An army offi- 
cer, who has written a pamphlet on the subject, recently 
stated at Warrensburg that he believed the project would 
go through and be in operation in all the States soon. 
It further contemplates sending army officers at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government to the high schools as 
instructors. The society has appointed a committee to 
keep watch of the development of the scheme and to 
take such steps in combating it as conditions may dic- 
tate. 

In direct opposition to the above measure, though not 
having it in mind, we sent out during the month of 
April letters to every public school superintendent in 
the State of New York, stating that the United States 
Commissioner of Education, the Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
was about to issue a bulletin containing material and 
suggestions for the observance in the schools of the 
country of May 18 as Peace Day, and offered in behalf 
of the New York Branch of the American School Peace 
League to place at their disposal, free of charge, as many 
copies of the bulletin as could be used to advantage. In 
response to our offer requests were received for over 
6,000 bulletins. In New York city our efforts were up- 
held and strengthened by a letter sent out from the De- 
partment of Education to all principals in the schools of 
Greater New York, suggesting that the day be observed 
along the lines mentioned in the bulletin. Applications 
for membership in the New York Branch of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League have been coming into our office 
with encouraging frequency since the bulletin went out. 

We wish to call the attention of all of our members 
to the adjourned session of the annual meeting, which 
will be held at the Hotel Astor on Wednesday, June 5, 
at 4.45 p.m. The meeting is called for the purpose of 
acting on amendments to our constitution, made im- 
perative by the federation of our society with the other 
peace societies of the United States. 
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New Books. 


FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT OF ELIHI 
Root. Edited with an Introduction and Appen- 
dix by James Brown Scott. 674 pp., octavo. 
Price, by mail, $3.50. Boston: The World Peace 
Foundation. 


THE 


It is useless to attempt to make in a brief note any 
digest of the exhaustive and powerful argument of Sen- 
ator Root on the Newfoundland Fisheries Controversy 
before the Hague Tribunal in 1910. It is presented 
in full in this timely volume, 374 pages of which are 
devoted to the masterly speech of the Senator, who was 
the leading counsel for the United States Government. 
The book is made still more valuable by the illuminating 
historical introduction by Dr. James Brown Scott, who 
was one of the counsel for the United States. In an 
appendix, Dr. Scott has brought together the treaties 
and correspondence which preceded the arbitration, cov- 
ering a period of more than a hundred years. The full 
text of the award is also given. The volume is one that 
every student of international law and international 
arbitration will want within easy reach, and that ought 
to be on the shelves of every important library in the 
country. 


Bryonp War. A Chapter in the Natural History of 


Man. By Vernon L. Kellogg. 172 pp. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1912. Price, 


$1.00 net. 


In this interesting and convincing volume the author, 
who is a professor in Leland Stanford University, pre- 
sents a strong argument for the future peace of the 
world from the point of view of the biologist. He traces 
the course of man’s evolution from his origin through 
his various stages of development to the present time. 
“Glacial man” was the hunter and killer; “man after 
the ice” shows more skill and cunning and less absolute 
brute force in his methods of warfare; in “man of his- 
tory” the instinct for fighting is slowly dying out, 
“dying naturally for the lack of the stimulus of neces- 
sity, and being deliberately slain by the developing and 
dominating reason and soul of man.” 

The chapter on “Battles, War, and no War” is par- 
ticularly well worked out. He takes the old argument 
that war is a necessary evil, a part of human nature that 
can never be eradicated, and shows that because human 
nature is not immutable, but always and ever changing, 
so surely is war disappearing. “Just as evolution made 
him (man), with his need, a fighter, and taught him 
war, so now, with the passing of this need, with the sub- 
stitution of reason and altruism for instinct and egoism, 
evolution will make him a man of peace and good-will, 
and will take war from him.” 

Mr. Kellogg writes in a style that is clear, forceful, 
and pleasing, and holds the reader’s interest to the end 
of the volume. 


Four Puases OF AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. Federal- 
ism — Democracy—Imperialism—Expansion. By 
John Bassett Moore, LL.D. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1912. 218 pp. Price, $1.50. 


In the four lectures which comprise this volume Pro- 
fessor Moore traces certain phases of the historical de- 
velopment of the United States from the early days of 
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the country’s making to the present time. They are not 
intended as detailed studies in history, but are rather a 
“general survey of important movements, explained in 
the light of the causative facts.” 

The author finds that there are certain dominant 
traits which characterize the people of this country, 
manifesting themselves differently at different periods, 
but essentially and fundamentally the same. In the 
early period the tendency was toward centralization of 
power and subordination of personal to colonial rights. 
The next period witnessed the decline of aristocracy 
and the growth of democracy. Considerable space is 
devoted to the discussion of the popularizing of govern- 
mental institutions, the popular election of judges, the 
common-school system, democratic movements in other 
countries, the Monroe Doctrine, etc., as products of 
democracy and factors in its development. 

The imperialistic tendency took deep root during the 
period of the Civil War, when the demand for the pre- 
servation of the Union was stronger than all other con- 
siderations. ‘There is full discussion of the growth of 
imperial power and its exercise in domestic affairs and 
in foreign affairs as well, under the egis of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In the closing lecture Professor Moore corrects the 
prevalent notion that the war with Spain was the begin- 
ning of a policy of expansion and shows that in taking 
the Philippine Islands we were “merely following a 
habit which had characterized our entire national exist- 
ence.” He declares that we are too much given to criti- 
cism of other nations, too sure of our own superiority, 
too prone to think ourselves more peace-loving and pos- 
sessed of less territorial ambition than others. In order 
to preserve and maintain peace the United States must 
set herself to develop the sentiment of fraternity and a 
broad spirit of conciliation, justice, and forbearance. 


A study of things that make 
London 


THE Passinc oF War. 
for Peace. By William Leighton Grane. 


and New York: The Macmillan Company. 250 
pages. Price, $2.50 net. 
This is an unusually fresh and vigorous book. Most 


works on peace nowadays have come to be largely repe- 
titions of what has often been written before. But this 
utterance is an original word right out of the heart of 
the man’s thinking and feeling on the subject which is 
today compelling the attention of all good, wide-awake 
men. 

Mr. Grane’s book seems in considerable measure to 
have been brought into existence through the influence 
of Norman Angell’s “The Great Illusion.” He takes 
issue, however, with that author’s contention that eco- 
nomic considerations alone are conclusive against war. 
The great weight of this argument he fully appreciates. 
The potentialities, also, of labor in bringing about the 
peace of the world he does not minimize. But his main 
contention is that “civilization will finally exchange the 
cult of blood and iron for that of national fraternity 
only through the growing prevalence of moral forces.” 
He admits that selfishness is a powerful motive and one 
that operates universally, but “this motive has never 
effected any of the greater reforms in the history of the 
world.” The economic argument against war “fatally 


ignores the spirit of nationalism, which leads to aggres- 
sion as surely and as frequently as any covetousness of 
material pelf.” “The survival of war ultimately rests on 
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opinion.” But opinion cannot be transformed from its 
attachment to war by appeal to any single element in 
human nature. He contends, and rightly, too, that 
“siege must be laid against the whole constitution 
of man—mind, heart, conscience, imagination, will.” 
He thinks, too—and here all pacifists will agree with 
him—that a sound substitute for war must be actually 
in evidence, or else the most cogent motives for its abo- 
lition will be crippled. Essentials to the reign of peace 
are “the perfecting of existing arbitral machinery,” “the 
gradual evolution of some form of federal union among 
European states,” and “regular recourse to a permanent 
international court of justice.” But, before these insti- 
tutions can be effectually realized, “civilized public opin- 
ion” must show “that the matter has actually passed 
from the sphere of academic interest into that of su- 
preme practical importance.” 

These contentions the author, in the twelve chapters 
of his book, develops in a fresh and most attractive way, 
and with a wealth of illustration rarely found in works 
on peace. We commend the work to the careful study 
of all those who wish to form a just estimate of the 
many-sidedness of the peace problem, and to strengthen 
their faith in the ultimate abandonment by civilized 
men of the heartless and absurd system of mutual 
slaughter for the adjustment of controversies. 
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Peace Lecture Bureau, 
313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Hon. David J. Foster, The Brunswick, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N.C. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Lowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Kdwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D. C. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE Peace SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE PEACE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THe Utau Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 


THE ConNEcTICUT PEaAcE Socrety, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rey. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 
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THE BuFFALO Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


‘THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
Cc. W. Scarff, Secretary. 


THE CHIcaGo PEACE Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


‘THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
‘THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Muss. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L, Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 


THE GeorGia Peace Society, 312 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


THe Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


THE OREGON Peace Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
TTHE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THE New YorkK Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
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